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WORLD OF THE GREAT POWERS 
by Max Lerner 








I. The World After Battle 


WE Live IN a twilight area today, caught between a world that is 
dying and one that has not yet come to birth. The dividing line is 
the atom bomb. The struggle for power in an atom-bomb world 
must, if unchecked, lead to world destruction. 

‘he world of today is still a great-powers world, reluctant to 
risk war, but unable yet to rivet down the peace. The central fact 
of our world is the existence of great powers, each struggling for 
national imperial security, and all of them together carrying the 
burden of carving out a new world authority. 

Thus the great powers bear within themselves both the seeds of 
war and the chances of peace. All the lesser nations and peoples, 
whether theoretically sovereign or openly dependent, form con- 
stellations around these central powers. To recognize this fact of 
power does not mean to put one’s stamp of approval on it, any 
more than Machiavelli’s recognition of the fact of power in his 


day meant that he brought it into being. 
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MORE POWER TO THE POWERFUL 

The great-powers world is a heritage from centuries of history, 
and a product of the particular geographical, economic, military, 
and political conditions of each nation-state. The present distribu- 
tion of power is the result on an international scale of the same 
process that has taken place within national economies: the big 
enterprises tend to drive out the smaller ones, so that only a few 
big monopolies may be left to share the power and divide the field. 
In a machine age, economic and political power moves to those 
groups or nations who own the machines to produce either the 
sinews of war or the conditions of peace. 

More immediate forces have reinforced the drift toward a 
great-powers world. World War II was a war of a non-fascist 
coalition (if it cannot wholly be called anti-fascist) against a 
fascist coalition. To be effective, the non-fascist coalition had to 
sink its differences and operate roughly within a common military 
plan. The conferences from Washington and Casablanca through 
Yalta and Potsdam were landmarks in forging that plan. 


A NEW RIVALRY 
It was part of President Roosevelt’s strength that he made every 
effort to carry over this war coalition to the peace. To an extent, 
the impetus of that effort has survived his death. But only to an 
extent. With the defeat of the fascist Axis, new problems arose of 
reallocation of power among the leading victors and their satellites. 
The tragedy is that the building of the foundations of peace 
must be simultaneous with this struggle over the reallocation of 
power. Hence the frictions, confusions, fears, and suspicions. It is 
as if the inhabitants of a bombed town were trying to build a new 
one, answering every requirement of beauty and utility, and at the 
same time conforming to the real-estate values of the old town. 
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Inequality in strength among the great powers complicates the 
struggle. We are used to speaking of the Big Five, ard of the Big 
Three, and now finally of the Big Two. The Big Two are, of 
course, the United States and the Soviet Union. Add the British 
Empire to make the Big Three. Add France and China to make the 
Big Five. If the Big Five are the great powers, then America and 
Russia must be called super-powers. !t is a terrifying sort of hier- 
archy, and the logical conclusion to the whittling down process is 
a struggle for world domination that would leave one super-power 
to absorb the rest. 

In short, the logic of a great-powers world may lead to a war 
for world domination and the emergence of a single «vorld empire. 


OR A NEW WORLD 


This is not the only possible result. It may also lead to a concert of 
powers. Through common action the great powers may set up a 
world authority in which each nation can find two things: security 
for what it has already achieved, and an end to the fear that it will 
be destroyed by aggressive war in an atomic age. 

Here then are the two lines of development that may be pro- 
jected into the future. No fate dooms the world to follow the one 
course, or assures it success and happiness via the other. The choice 
exists. It is a choice to be made by statesmen, by scientists, by busi- 
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nessmen, by workers, by all the people of the world. We have a 
chance at a chance for survival and for what has come to be called 


“a better world.” 


AREAS OF SECURITY AND INFLUENCE 

We start then not only with a world centered around the great 
powers, but also with a struggle for power among them. The 
struggle cannot be avoided or denied by any ostrich-like attempt 
to ignore its existence. But an effort must be made to keepe it 
within the limits of the United Nations organization, and to pre- 
vent it from dislocating and shattering the system we have set up 
to preserve the peace. 

The struggle for power takes two forms—first, the attempt of 
each of the great powers to hold on to the territory it has and to 
reinforce it with a zone of security; second, the attempt to carve 
out a sphere of influence which will be beyond the reach not only 
of the other great powers, but even of the international will 
embodied in the United Nations. 

The first aim is necessary and legitimate; the second is dangerous 
and potentially explosive. Or, to put it differently, it is one thing 
to jockey for position inside the UN; it is quite another thing to 
fight for domination outside of it. 

The first course requires each nation to accept some limits to its 
freedom of action—on the principle that the will of no single 
nation is to override the good of the whole world. The second 
denies these principles, and reasserts the old doctrine of naked 
power. 

The first involves the effort to achieve a power equilibrium 
around which a new world peace structure (however imperfect it 
may now be) can eventually be built. The second involves the 
effort to upset the world balance, and so to prevent the formation 
of any effective peace organization. 
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UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM 

It is difficult, of course, to distinguish between zones of security 
and spheres of influence, between what is necessary for national 
stability and what constitutes expansionism, between the use of 
legitimate force for national survival and the use of force that is a 
menace to world peace. 

The statesmen talk of permanent peace as their goal, but their 
immediate objective is a balance of power. The best we can hope 
for in the world after battle is the long-term stabilization of the 
uneasy equilibrium between the nations of the world, and espe- 
cially between the great powers. Peace in the sharper and more 
assured sense of a world government and world law is still far 
away. 

The reasons are clear. They can be found in the whole history 
of the twentieth century, in the geographic location of the various 
nations, in the distribution of world resources, and in the clashes 
of ideology. 

Diplomats always talk of the heritage of friendship between 
nations. But there is also the heritage of bitterness. Given the 
turbulent history of our century, with its harvest of hate between 
nations, the amazing thing is not that the present equilibrium is so 
unstable but that it exists at all. The amazing thing is not that our 
hopes for peace are so unsteady but that we have any hopes. 


CRISIS OF CONFIDENCE 

No nation, large or small, is free from fear. The British are fearful 
of America’s vast and still-increasing economic power, and of the 
dynamism of the Russian idea, and of the new winds of doctrine 
sweeping the Far East and Middle East where their lines of empire 
are precariously stretched. The Russians are fearful of outer hos- 
tility and inner dissent, of capitalist encirclement, of a western 
European bloc, of the strength of American reactionaries if allied 
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with the great spiritual authority of the Vatican. The Americans 
are fearful of British diplomatic maneuvering and trade challenges, 
of Russian expansionism, of the spread of revolutionary doctrine 
over the world. The French are fearful of all of the Big Three— 
caught between a Britain that dwarfs them in the West, a Russia 
that looms threateningly in the East, and an America in whose 
economic shadow the whole world lives. And China is fearful of 
all of the western powers outside, and of revolution within. 

Thus we must add to the conflicts of real national interest a 
crisis of confidence between the great powers. And here we face 
a sharp dilemma: the clashes of interest cannot be resolved unless 
confidence is restored; yet every clash of interest sharpens the 
crisis of confidence. 














lil. The Big Three and Their Relations 


Because oF their power and influence in the world, three nations 
exercise an effective leadership in international politics. The pur- 
poses and policies of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States, and their relations with each other, are the dominant 
issues in the great-power equilibrium of today. We need to exam- 
ine the positions of each in turn—with as much scientific objec- 
tivity as possible in each case—if we are to understand our world 
and how it works. 


1. GREAT BRITAIN: THE RETIRING LION 


Let us take first the case of Britain, the oldest of the empires in its 
external possessions, the weakest in its economic base, and the 
freest in its internal tradition, No other empire has ever achieved 
so great a superstructure of authority on so small a foundation of 
economic strength and resources as the British Isles themselves 
possess. It is a case of the economic tail wagging the imperial dog. 
But with the passing of its virtual monopoly of world trade, and 
the surrender to America of its earlier position as the world’s great 
investor and banker, Britain has come to the point where its chief 
problem is that of staying alive—of manufacturing and exporting 
enough products to import food for its people and maintain their 
living standards. 
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Caught between the power of America and the growing power 
of Russia, the British find the maintenance of their empire and 
authority essential not only for economic survival but because 
power and authority have become a habit with them; they see their 
empire, their security, and their prestige inextricably intertwined. 
They are an empire in retreat, while other great powers are em- 
pires on the march. But they stand firm on the position that they 
must be allowed to relax their hold on empire at their own pace, 
and to transform their relation to their possessions in their own 


Way. 


SIGNS OF LIMITED CHANGE 

The one move in 1946 which indicated most clearly the British 
intention to make some changes in the empire was the offer of 
freedom to India by the Lawrence-Cripps-Alexander mission. ‘This 
was followed by the creation of the new Indian government under 
Pandit Nehru which, however unstable, is taking the first steps 
toward a free India. To it we may add the new treaty between 
Britain and Egypt, and the prospective withdrawal of British 
troops from Egypt. 

To some observers it is worth noting that during debates in the 
British Parliament, these were the two points at which Winston 
Churchill, the leader of the Conservative opposition, who had 
nothing but praise for the rest of Foreign Minister Bevin’s policy, 
sharply assailed it. Churchill’s position is an index both of the fact 
that British policy has begun to change, and of the limited extent 
of that change thus far. 

It is important to understand that the British Labor government 
has made a sharper break with the past in its domestic policy than 
in its foreign. The reason is clear. The British government is far 
more the master of its domestic position than of the foreign situa- 
tion. It can carry through a nationalization of the coal mines, the 
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steel industries, electric power, the Bank of England, and the sys- 
tem of inland transportation because the internal changes it makes 
do not weaken its power position vis-a-vis the other great powers. 
In fact, the whole point of socialist doctrine is that such changes 
increase the national prosperity and strength. 

But in its foreign policy, every change is tested in the minds of 
realistic national leaders by the standard of whether it is a retreat 
before the other great powers, notably Russia. Thus the British still 
find themselves in the position of hesitating to break too sharply 
with Franco’s regime in Spain, of holding on (however shame- 
facedly) in support of a reactionary Greek regime, of protracting 
the policy of a closed door in Palestine against Jewish immigration. 
In a great-powers world, socialism and empire are as close partners 
in Britain as they are in Russia. 


NEW FORCES AND OLD 

It is clear that the transition policy of a Labor government in 
Britain will for some years be conditioned by the fear of Russian 
world strength, and endangered by the swiftness with which the 
world is moving. The dynamic forces of the world do not stand 
still for anyone, and least of all for an empire whose power is in 
retreat. 

The pressures of nationalism grow daily more insistent, in both 
the Arab and the Jewish areas of the Middle Fast, in India, and in 
Burma. And the pressures of nationalism always operate against the 
possessing empires and in favor of the expanding ones. Ironically 
the demands of the eastern peoples for industrializing their econ- 
omies and centralizing their governments in their own way have 
been given shape by idea-legacies from western culture. It was the 
British themselves who in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
took the lead in shaping the ideas of nationalism and autonomy, of 
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freedom and democracy, which are today the driving forces in 
whittling down British power. 

The balance-of-power victure has also changed drastically since 
the 1930's. To play off Germany and Russia against each other, as 
the two greatest powers on the Continent, could once be done 
with some hope of success. This explains much of the behavior of 
British ministries in the inter-war period from Lloyd George 
through Neville Chamberlain. But with the shattering of German 
power in World War II, balance-of-power politics must find a 
new base. 

Similarly, Japan and Russia as the two greatest non-British 
powers in the Far East could once be played off against each other: 
this explains the now classic incident of the British failure to back 
the Stimson proposal in 1932 to halt Japanese aggression in Man- 
churia. But the knockout blow dealt in World War II to Japanese 
power has created a new situation. Britain could once feel rela- 
tively secure as the only great power with a strong foothold in the 
Middle East, and with a virtual monopoly of its old resources. 
Now that the Americans are knee-deep in Saudi Arabian oil, and 
the Russians in Iranian, British dominance is not unquestioned. 


“LET GERMANY LIVE” 

These considerations tend to shape British policy in various 
trouble-areas in the world. They go far toward explaining why 
both the Labor and Conservative parties in England now demand 
the reversal of the Potsdam policy for partly de-industrializing 
Germany. 

There are, of course, deep socialist reasons for preferring a 
program of economic reconstruction in any area, as against a 
program which would reduce the living standards of the people. 
But these arguments of humanist doctrine are now sharpened by 
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Britain’s desire to rebuild in Germany an economic power that to 
some extent can counterbalance the power of Russia’s zone of 
‘influence in eastern Europe. 

“Let Germany live,” cried Winston Churchill passionately in 
the British Parliament only a year after the German surrender; his 
words echoed what the leaders of the Labor government felt 


although they hesitated to put it so dramatically. Even Lord Van- 
sittart, Who had called for a hard peace, finally joined with those 
who urged the reconstruction of Germany. The motives of the 
Conservative and Labor party leaders differed widely, but they 
were forced into the same policy by the logic of power. 


MEDITERRANEAN LIFELINE 

This same logic determined also Britain’s position on the Mediter- 
ranean, Whose defenses it guards at both ends—partly against the 
possible infiltration of Russian influence. Hence Britain’s concern 
about Russia’s role in the Five-Power Control Group administer- 
ing the Tangier zone south of the Strait of Gibraltar. Hence also 
Britain’s interest in the Russian controversy with Turkey over the 
control of the Dardanelles. Hence finally the British attitude, 
already mentioned, toward changes in the governments of Spain, 
Italy, and Greece that might, in British eyes, endanger the Medi- 
terranean lifeline of empire. 

It may seem a curious contradiction that a Socialist government 
in Britain should fear changes in these countries which could only 
move them some distance on the road to a socialism of their own. 
Yet many observers discerned a British fear that the overturn of 
Franco might give a disciplined Communist minority in Spain 
(never very large) a chance to exert power far beyond its num- 
bers; that in Italy a too-rapid movement to the Left might mean 
the rise to power of a Socialist-Communist combination; and that 
in Greece the maintenance of reactionary groups in power was— 
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however undesirable an alternative—the only alternative to an 
EAM, Russia-oriented government. 


MILITANT MIDDLE EAST 

In the Middle East the British are caught today between the mili- 
tancy of the Palestine Jews in demanding large-scale immigration 
into Palestine—a demand backed up by mounting world opinion— 
and the passionate determination of the Arab states to prevent 
Jewish immigration. 

On the Jewish side the British are bound by a series of historic 
commitments of the British government beginning with the Bal- 
four Declaration, and by the fact of the successful establishment of 
a Jewish commonwealth which has raised the living standards for 
Jews and Arabs alike. Add to that the tragic plight of the remain- 
ing Jewish refugees in Europe and their desire to settle in their 
cultural home. 

But the Arabs argue that they still have a majority in Palestine 
as a whole, and that a Jewish state is therefore unthinkable. They 
hold over the heads of the British the threat of rebellion through- 
out the Middle East; the Arab League—an agency which came 
into being with the blessing of the then Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden—has risen to a Frankenstein strength to plague its original 
sponsors, and periodically it threatens not only to invoke a holy 
war against the Jews, but even—that ultimate threat—to call in the 
aid of the Russians. 

Caught thus between two fires, the British have played for time, 
and have sought a solution which would satisfy both sides. But 
unfortunately the British course has thus far only embittered both 
the Arabs and Jews more deeply. The two most logical alternatives 
would seem to be either to surrender the Palestinian mandate to 
the United Nations, or to effect a political settlement involving 
the creation of new Jewish and Arab political entities which will 
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be acceptable to the more moderate elements among both the Jews 
and Arabs, and back it up with decisiveness and with United 


Nations support. 


INDIAN TENSIONS 

The British policy in India has been clearer and more generous. 
Yet India has not been removed from the calendar of British 
worries. After the successive failures of the Cripps plan in 1942 
and the Wavell plan in 1945, the British sent a delegation of three 
cabinet leaders to shape an offer on the spot, This emerged in 
1946 as the plan for a federal union of Indian states, highly decen- 
tralized in order to meet the demands of the Moslems, but with 
the minimum powers of defense, foreign policy, and communica- 
tions entrusted to a central government. 

The Congress party, largely Hindu, wanted a much stronger 
Indian union. The Moslem party wanted Pakistan, a separate 
Moslem state. The historian might point out that the split between 
the two was to some extent the heritage of past British policy of 
government by disunity. Yet there could be no question that the 
British Labor government offered its plan in an honest hope that 
it would lead to the beginning of a free India, either with or with- 
out dominion status. 

Such a hope was also sound policy from Britain’s own stand- 
point. The British could no longer expect to maintain their rule in 
India without a drain for a military establishment much heavier 
than they could afford. The generous offer of freedom gave some 
assurance that no revolutionary vacuum would be left in India 
which the Russians or anyone else could exploit, and it meant the 
strengthening of British prestige throughout the Far East. Unfor- 
tunately the Indian factions have thus far been unable to create 
more than a formal partnership accompanied by riots and civil 


tensions. 
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THE BRITISH DILEMMA 


Thus, throughout the world, the British found themselves caught 
in a dilemma. To carry out a drastic policy of whittling down the 
empire would remove from British shoulders the enormous eco- 
nomic burden of maintaining far-flung military establishments. But 
it might also drop Britain out of the circle of the great powers and 
enforce upon it the Little England status which—given another 
war—might endanger its survival. No people that has tasted of the 
power and glory of empire has ever willingly given them up. Yet 
there are recent évidences that the younger Parliamentary mem- 
bers of the Labor government are determined to fashion a genu- 
inely socialist foreign policy which will neither make of Great 
Britain a junior partner of American capitalist power nor a satellite 
of the stronger Russian communist power, but a socialist nucleus 
of strength linked with other socialist commonwealths formerly 
of the empire. They are still a minority, but theirs is a clear new 
voice in Britain’s history. 


2. RUSSIA: THE FEARFUL BEAR 


A similar analysis can be applied to the Soviet Union and its place 
in the postwar world. If Britain is an empire in retreat, striving 
tenaciously to limits its retreat and keep it orderely, Russia is an 
advancing power, conscious of its strength, proud of its brilliant 
military triumph, sure of its purpose. 

It is generally said that Russian policy is the “great mystery.” 
But much of the mystery is in the mind of the beholder, and most 
of it yields to an analysis of the basic geographical, economic, 
military, and psychological facts that influence Russian policy. 

The long distances between Britain and its far-flung possessions 
require the British to protect the sea lanes, control the straits, and 
dominate the adjoining land areas on the lifeline to their empire. 
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But the geographical position of Russia is that of a vast, continuous, 
almost landlocked land mass. 

Russia is therefore sensitive about the political complexion of 
the countries on its borders, and anxious to get warm-water ports 
as outlets. But being relatively self-sufficient economically, it is to 
that extent immune from external economic pressures; being able 
to disperse its industries over wide stretches of territory, it is to 
that extent more secure from successful invasion or attack. It is the 
only Eurasian power stretching from eastern and Balkan Europe 
to the north Pacific, and as such has long been the favorite subject 
for the geopolitical thesis that whoever controls the “Heartland” 


can bestride the world. 


A DEVASTATED LAND 

Yet it would be a fallacy to stress only Russia’s strength and its 
dominating geographical position. The territory of Russia was 
more devastated in World War II than that of any other of the 
great powers: houses and crops were destroyed, the land was 
scorched, power dams were blown up, industries were dismantled 
and moved around, and a larger proportion of males of military 
age were killed and maimed than in any other of the great powers. 
While the Russians are secretive about figures, there can be no 
doubt that this devastation was immense. [he Russian reconstruc- 
tion plans must take these facts into account. 

It must be added, however, that the Russians have shown an 
amazing capacity in the past for carrying through vast programs 
of economic planning and economic recovery. They can count on 
great natural resources. Unlike the western powers their popula- 
tion curve is rising rather than declining, despite the German 
effort at extermination. Furthermore, using its totalitarian tech- 
niques, Russia has a disciplined population, responsive to the mili- 
tary and industrial goals set by the government. 
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“CAPITALISTIC ENCIRCLEMENT” 
A different kind of factor in Russian policy is the now habitual 
Russian sense of encirclement. This is based on the Marxist doc- 
trine that the behavior of capitalist governments is determined by 
the economic interests of the capitalist ruling classes; that capi- 
talist economies are beset by depressions and class tensions which 
are resolved only by imperialist wars; and that however much 
capitalist imperialisms may fight with each other, they will in the 
end combine in an effort to crush socialist power. 

The Russians find this thesis supported by the cragic history of 
Allied intervention, not only in the Russian Revolution and the 
civil wars that followed it, but also in abortive conspiracies against 
“ae Russian state throughout the 1920's. It became an embittered 
“ussian conviction in the 1930’s when—in the face of the fascist 
Sreat to the western powers and Russia alike—the nations of 
‘vestern Europe failed to support Litvinov’s pleas for a policy of 
collective security. To an extent the Russian fear of western capi- 
talist encirclement was responsible for the fateful Nazi-Soviet pact 
of 1939, and Hitler’s consequent decision to risk a one-front war. 

The Russians see further evidences of encirclement in what they 
consider a potential British-Vatican-American lineup against them. 
To be sure, this neurosis of encirclement—like the corresponding 
neurotic fear of the western powers that Russia will dominate the 
world—is as much a product of historical fears as of political 
reality. Nevertheless, psychological facts are also facts in foreign 
policy: and this is one of the central psychological facts that shape 
Russian policy. 


A BEAR WITH AGGRESSIVE INTENT? 


Those who fear a Russian intent to dominate the world point to 
the fact that while Russia has come out of the war weakened 
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physically, it has during the past decade made striking gains in 
territory and resources. Its annexation of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia on the eve of the war—presumably to achieve more de- 
fensible military boundaries—was made permanent as a result of 
the war. Out of the two wars between Russia and Finland, in the 
first of which Russia was the aggressor and in the second Finland 
was an ally of Hitler, came also substantial territorial gains—the 
Karelian Isthmus and the Petsamo area—that have been made 
permanent. 

Russia received German territory in East Prussia as a result of 
World War II. In Poland it won back the territory up to the 
Curzon Line, which it had lost after World War I. By a treaty 
with Romania in 1944, ratified by the Council of Foreign Ministers 
at Paris in 1946, it has also won back Bessarabia. 

In the Far East, its agreement to join the war against Japan 
vielded a Big-Three commitment giving Russia the Kurile Islands 
and the southern half of Sakhalin. It also—as confirmed by the 
Sino-Russian treaty of 1945—got a share in the control of Darien 
and Port Arthur, and railway rights through Manchuria. 
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RINGS AROUND THE RUSSIANS 

The Soviet Union proper, with its boundaries thus rounded out, 
forms what John Foster Dulles has called the “Inner Circle” of 
Russian power. But the crucial meaning of Russian expansionis:) 
lies in the “Middle Circle”: the territories in Balkan and eastern 
Europe and Korea where Russian troops are still stationed; and, 
even more, the areas in Europe and Asia that form Russia’s sphere 
of influence. For the most part, the governments within this 
sphere, while formally independent, are actually more or less 
oriented toward Russia, responsive to it, and in close and intimate 
relation with it. 

Other powers have their “Middle Circles” of influence as well. 
But two things set the Russians apart in this respect. One is their 
use of Communist parties to bridge the gap between the formal 
independence of the governments and the actual orientation 
toward Russia. The other is the fact that once a Communist- 
dominated government achieves control, it tends toward a one- 
party structure, the intimidation of political opposition, and a 
system of censorship which the critics of Russian methods have 


termed the “iron curtain.” 


DIPLOMATIC DEMANDS 
To complete the pattern of Russian expansion one must add the 
Russian diplomatic offensive in strategic areas. 

Early in 1946 some thinly-veiled military pressures by Russia 
on Iran resulted in a treaty that gave the Russians an oil foothold 
in the Middle East. Up to then Britain and more recently America 
had held a virtual oil monopoly there. Some suspect the Russians 
of wanting to drive to the Persian Gulf. In Iran, also, the Russians 
profited politically from the revolt creating the new Russia- 
oriented autonomous province of Azerbaijan. They made claims 
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too on territory lost to Turkey during World War I, but thus far 
these claims have not gone beyond the stage of diplomatic pres- 
sures. They are now pressing Turkey hard for a share in the con- 
trol of the Dardanelles straits, gateway to the eastern Mediter- 


ranean. 


AGITATION IN THE OUTER CIRCLE 

All in all, the heat engendered in the outside world by Russia’s 
diplomatic claims seemed out of proportion to the specific claims. 
The reason for the intense reaction must be sought partly in the 
prickly and stubborn tactics of Russian diplomats in international 
councils, but mainly in the fears felt by the western powers about 
Russia’s ideological offensive in what Dulles calls the “Outer 
Circle”—western Europe, Latin America, and the vast colonial 
areas of Asia. 

The Communist parties, oriented in every country toward 
Russia, made important gains in popular support throughout west- 
ern Europe, and especially in France, in the war and postwar 
years. The Communists fought well in partisan and other under- 
ground forces during the war; and after the war they had the 
advantage of being well-knit, disciplined organizations offering 
concrete programs. The combination of a “mother country” that 
knows what it wants and Communist groups with a strong foot- 
hold in Left-wing working-class movements all over the world is 
—more than Russia’s actual expansion—the biggest factor in inter- 
national politics today. What is feared is the dynamism of Russia 
and the Russian idea. 

Is this an unlimited dynamism, and is it moving to dominate the 
entire world? The answer is, of course, that it is based on the 
revolutionary dynamism of 1917, and if it keeps meeting with 


political vacuums, economic and social “soft spots,” and a chaotic 
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absence of an organized international wall, its expansion will be 
unlimited—or rather, limited only by its capacity to absorb and 


to organize what it absorbs. 


LIMITS TO EXPANSIONISAM 

But if it meets the resistance of other dynamic forces, and is kept 
within the framework of an international authority, there is no 
inner drive for domination within the Russian system—as there 
was within the Nazi system—that would move to a world empire 
even at the cost of war. This becomes clearer from an analysis of 
certain strains in Russian history and tradition, in the Russian 
philosophy and psychology, in the Russian economic situation, 


and in Russian diplomatic methods. 


(1) Isolationism. To start with, the Russian tradition has been 
as much toward political isolationism as toward expanionism. 
Geographically, Russia has always been more Asiatic than Euro- 
pean. It has shown, since the days of the early Czars, a suspicion 
of European culture, an impulse to turn in on itself, and a tendency 
to lay more stress on such movements as Pan-Slavism than on any 
geographical imperialism. True, there was a movement toward 
westernization at the time of Peter the Great and in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries; but it was confined to noble and aristo- 
cratic groups, and never touched the lives of the masses. 


(2) Marxism. Soviet political and diplomatic leaders are 
steeped in Marxian theory, which stressed rational planning as 
against irrational adventures in conquest, modernization of eco- 
nomic and social life as against feudal landlordism and clerical 
power. They are—in doctrine, at least—anti-imperialist and anti- 
war. They are against economic exploitation by the owning classes. 
They put their basic reliance on the organizing energies of the 
Soviet workers and farmers under the direction of a political 
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administrative class in their own country. And they count on 
similar developments among workers and technicians in other 
countries. Their Marxist dogma is narrow, but in practice it has 
shown a flexible capacity for adjusting itself to events. 


(3) Stalinism. The Russians had bitter and costly experience 
with experiments in world revolution in Bavaria, Hungary, Fin- 
land, and China in the first decade following World War I, and 
did not find the game worth the candle. The victory of Stalin in 
the internal struggle for power in Russia was the victory of the 
doctrine of “socialism in one country” as against the doctrine of 
“world revolution.” This still leaves, of course, the strategy of 
expansion outward from the Russian center. But it is not likely 
to be pushed at the cost of war. 


(4) Materialism, The emphasis of the Russian Revolution for 
thirty years has been on economic construction. It is on this that 
the Russians have relied to increase their national production, to 
lift the abysmally low traditional Russian living standards, and to 
strengthen the military potential of their people. Lenin said, “Com- 
munism is the Soviet power plus the electrification of the whole 
country,” and his remark has remained the symbol of the work 
of his successors. 

With this economic emphasis, the Russian mind values modern 
machinery and material strength. Their hunger is less a land hunger 
—less a desire for territorial conquest—than it is a hunger for the 
tools of economic power. This accounts for their interest in the 
great German industrial machine as the crucial element in their 
postwar policy toward Germany. It explains their moving of 
machinery from former enemy territory to Russian territory, both 
in Europe and in the Far East. And it explains the Russians’ admira- 
tion for American economic achievement—and their healthy 
respect for American economic strength. 
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(5) Self-Sufficiency. YVhe Russians are more self-sufficient 
both in economic and in military terms than any other of the 
great powers except the United States. Cut off for many years 
after the Revolution from any considerable foreign trade, and 
frozen out by foreign investment, they have been forced, by neces- 
sity as well as by military policy, to achieve self-sufficiency. They 
pride themselves on their ability to defend themselves and to with- 
stand invasion. This gives them a nationalist pride—but it also 
permits them to contain themselves within limits when they come 
up against resistance in their expansionism. 


(6) Full Employment. The Russians pride themselves that 
their socialism has abolished the problem of unemployment. They 
have therefore no need of unlimited expansion in order to find new 
markets for their products or new employment for their machines. 


(7) Mistrust. The Soviet leaders live under a double spell of 
anxiety—anxiety about “capitalist encirclement” from without, 
and about sabotage and treason from within. They have responded 
to the inner fear by a machinery of political repression, a one- 
party state, the crushing of all opposition movements, the suspen- 
sion of immigration and emigration, a rigid censorship on incoming 
and outgoing news, a suspicion of all foreigners. Their response to 
the outer fear has been, in part, the effort to secure “friendly” 
governments on their crucial boundaries. The first has meant a 


police state, the second has meant an assertive diplomacy. 


(8) Sureness. ‘Their Revolution has given the Russians a 
sense of vigor and strength. This has, of course, reinforced the 
messianic strains in the pre-Revolutionary tradition of Russian 
cultural nationalism, as shown for example in Dostoevsky’s think- 
ing. But thus far, at any rate, the Russians have shown rather the 
sureness of those who believe in the complete rightness of their 
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cause than the fanaticism of those who mean to spread it with fire 
and sword. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


All this means that Russia will continue for some time as an asser- 
tive, prickly force in international politics. But this is quite differ- 
ent from saying that it aims at world domination. The activities 
of a dynamic power can be carried on without necessary danger 
to world peace, and within the limits of a United Nations organ- 
ization. On some scores American policy will wish to oppose the 
Russians; on others it will wish to compete with the Russians. 

Like the foreign policy of the other great powers, Russian 
foreign policy has for years veered between the impulse to secu- 
rity in its national power, and the realization that no nation can 
achieve safety outside of international collective security. In other 
words the Russians, like the Americans and the British and the 
rest, have veered between isolationism and internationalism. As 
long as this dualism remains, the door is not closed against inter- 
national action. As the problems left over from World War II are 
slowly resolved, and the Russians rebuild their land and their 
industries, they may get over some of the basic fears which inspire 
their policies. 


3. AMERICA: THE RELUCTANT GIANT 


The case of the United States as a great power is the case of a 
reluctant giant. The American tradition in foreign policy was 
isolationist (or, as Charles Beard puts it, “continental”) until the 
turn of the century, when inner forces leading to imperial expan- 
sion joined with outer forces to bring the world into America’s 
front yard. The turning point came with the Spanish-American 
War and the intervention of President Theodore Roosevelt as 
mediator in the Russo-Japanese War. 
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Since then, in two successive world wars, the United States has 
followed a similar pattern: reluctant at first to enter, it was finally 
compelled to act in order to save from destruction what Walter 
Lippmann.- has called the “Atlantic Community” of America and 
Britain. And in each case the reluctant giant has turned out to be 
the decisive factor in the final victory of the Allied coalitions. 

The United States has, on the whole, sought no territorial con- 
quest, but has aimed mainly at preserving its continental position 
(hence its emphasis on naval and air power, and the Monroe Doc- 
trine). Americans are for a world without aggression, and one in 
which every people can decide its own form of government and its 
own destiny. Americans would like to leave the world alone on this 
basis, and have the world leave them alone. This is clear and simple 
doctrine; unfortunately it is clearer than the truth and simpler 


than the world realities. 


OUR STRENGTH AS OTHERS SEE IT 

For the fact is that the crux of American power is economic, 
scientific, and technological. In all these respects its leadership 
today is acknowledged. The United States emerged from World 
War II stronger in almost every respect than any other nation. Its 
productive capacity is almost equal to that of the rest of the world, 
its industrial technology is superior, it has a world-girdling mili- 
tary force, a large pool of skilled labor, an unsurpassed managerial 
group, enormous prestige, and finally, a temporary monopoly of 
the atom bomb. 

The British look to this American power as the main bulwark 
of their world position against the rising empire of Russia. At the 
same time, as the November 1946 Parliamentary rebellion in the 
Labor party has shown, they are fearful of becoming only a tail 
to the American kite. The Chinese have found America the only 
mediator powerful enough to command the respect of both sides 
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in the current civil strife, although both fear it for different rea- 
sons. The Russians, more fearful of direct clash with America than 
with Britain, are at once determined to show us that America is 
not the only great power, and apprehensive of pushing us too 
far. 

The Vatican, with an eye to its own future political power, has 
been steadily shifting its emphasis to America, as evidenced by the 
creation of a substantial number of new American cardinals and 
their influential place in the hierarchy. And the small nations all 
over the world regard America either as their principal champion 
or principal threat, depending on their political complexion and 
their economic composition. 

















WHAT IT MEANS FOR US 

Thus Americans who would like to use their great power as a dam 
against world involvements are catapulted directly into them by 
the very fact of that power. A ravaged world looks to America 
for food and fuel, and will starve or freeze without it: with the 
ending of UNRRA as an international relief organization, the 
American official policy is to pick and choose those nations to 
whom America will give food and relief. A bankrupt world looks 
to America as its principal banker: and again, after an initial period 
of generous grants of loans regardless of the politics of the recip- 
ient (instances are England, France, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Poland) the more recent policy has been to make political co- 
operativeness a test. 

The arsenal of American power is its industrial and economic 
strength. The spearhead is its military might and the “secret” of 
the atom bomb. American military force has already been used 
to intervene in the Chinese civil war. American naval and air 
forces cling to the Pacific bases acquired in World War II and 
show little inclination to turn them over to United Nations trus- 
teeship. And the atom bomb monopoly, temporary though it may 
be, gives America the power to set off a suicidal military chain 
reaction. 

So commanding a position in the fields of technology, econom- 
ics, and military force commits America to a role of world leader- 
ship. But what direction the leadership will take is not yet entirely 


clear. 


MAGNETIC POLES OF POWER 

The big fact to remember is that America and Russia have come 
to be the two polar powers around which the other lesser nations 
cluster. Whether we like it or not, there is in each of these two 
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systeins of power and ideas a magnetic force that inevitably 
attracts or repels the lesser systems. 

This need not in itself destroy the world’s chances for peace. 
For if Russia and America can find a reconciliation of their inter- 
ests and ideologies inside the world organization, men will have 
come appreciably closer to the peace they have been seeking for 
centuries. If these two hold together, then the world holds to- 
gether: if these two fall apart, then the world falls apart. That 
sharpens the issue, but does not resolve it. 

For the fact is that there are deep drives within each of the 
Big Two which will make it difficult to find a way of getting 
along together. The press and radio commentators thrive on issues 
like Iran, Spain, Argentina, Manchuria, Germany, the Pacific bases. 
Yet these are but the outward facets of a deeper clash that can only 
be understood historically, and in relation to the economic and 
political structure of each of the two super-powers. 


TENSIONS OF REVOLUTION 
Historically, the event that—more than any other—has shaped the 
tensions of our time, as well as its hopes, was the Russian Revolu- 
tion. It showed that a planned economy was possible inside a 
cohesive state, and that collective effort could—at a social price— 
solve the problems of unemployment, of inequality of distribution, 
of economic injustice. In doing so, it set up the goal which has 
taken the place in our time that nationalism took after the French 
Revolution. Besides providing a program and an ideology for the 
small but effectively organized Communist parties, it has colored 
the slogans of progressive and labor groups throughout the world. 
The Russian Revolution left two scars on the consciousness of 
the western world—on its religious sense and on its sense of prop- 
erty. Asa result of the first, it aroused a religious militancy which 
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found its political expression in the Vatican crusade against com- 


munism and materialism, and in the hostility of some Protestant 
groups as well. As a result of the second, it awakened the fear of 
the owning classes in capitalist systems throughout the world and 
particularly in the greatest stronghold of private property and 
private enterprise, America. 

These religious and property fears are expressed more sharply 
by the west as the traditional national and political structures dis- 
integrate, and they evoke corresponding fears in Russia and its 
satellites. Russia sees the development of an ideological crusade 
another anti-Russian drive masquerading as an anti-Comintern pact 
—in which Russia would have to face the combined strength of 
Britain with its strategic geographic position, America with its 
economic and military power, and the religious passion that could 
be aroused by the Vatican. 

The question here is not whether these fears are well-founded. 
(The Russians may well believe so, judging from a speech like 
Winston Churchill’s famous Westminster College speech, or the 
stepped-up religious crusade against communism, or the mounting 
anti-Russian feeling in America.) The point is that the Russians 


hold them. 


AMERICAN ANXIETIES 
Thus America and Russia confront each other with beliefs and 
anxieties shaped by each nation’s social structure and werld posi- 
tion. The Americans, with their enormous productive capacity and 
their possession of the atom bomb, feel relatively secure in a mili- 
tary sense. As they watch Russian diplomatic methods, they are 
not moved by a fear that their own boundaries will be attacked by 
the Russians. 

What disturbs them is the potential spread of Russian totali- 
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tarianism, with its threat to traditional American liberties and 
especially to property and power relations within America. When 
the Russians reach out for oil in Iran, when they strip Manchuria 
or eastern Germany of machinery and export it to the Russian 
interior, the Americans find in these acts concrete proofs of Rus- 
sian imperialist expansion. And they relate that expansion to the 
inner instability of their own economic system. They wonder 
whether the increase in Russian strength and the spread of the 
Russian idea-system all over the world will not have a disruptive 
psychological impact on the American labor and_ progressive 
groups, out of which might come a strengthened movement fora 
planned socialism. 

The crux of the American tradition of freedom for political 
opposition and freedom of expression is that even the basic social 
institutions, including the property institutions, can be changed 
by majority will. Hence the fear of the economic ruling groups 
in America about the climate of world opinion that tends to shape 


the majority will. 


SOVIET FEARS 

The Russian case parallels our own. The Russians have applied 
economic planning and state socialism to their internal situation, 
multiplying the apparatus and power of the state. They have met 
the problem of political opposition by the oversimple expedient of 
destroying all of it and setting up one of the tightest police states 
in history. 

They continue to fear treason from within, but their greater 
fear is of attack and encirclement from without. They transfer 
their habits of anticipating potential opposition from their internal 
to their foreign relations. Hence their energies go toward improv- 
ing their strategic geographical position, making certain that all 
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the states on their boundaries are under their economic and polit- 


ical sphere of influence, and adding to the strength of their indus- 
trial war potential by getting footholds in areas which contain oil 
and other vital resources. Hence also their efforts to neutralize and 
even paralyze the strength of the potential combination against 
them by the activities of the Communist parties all over the world, 
and by mobilizing the sympathies of those who regard Russia as 
the chief force against feudalism and colonialism and as the spear- 
head of social reform. 


IS A CLASH INEVITABLE? 

In short the foreign policy of one of the two great powers is 
shaped by the effort of the economic ruling class to guard against 
change from within. The foreign policy of the other is shaped by 
the anxiety of its political ruling class to guard against encircle- 
ment and strangulation from without. In one case the result is a 
fear of ideas and of world ferment that suggests the decay of 
liberal tradition. In the other case the result is an expansionist 
imperialism that suggests the decay of the socialist tradition. 

Does this mean an inevitable clash between the two great 
powers? If it does, it spells the end of the United Nations and of 
world peace, and the certainty of world chaos for some time to 
come. 

But there is no fundamental or necessary clash of interests 
between the American people and the Russian people. Neither of 
them wishes to destroy the other. Neither of them wishes to con- 
quer the world. Both of them want world peace and security. 

The successive layers of fear and suspicion on both sides can be 
stripped away only when both show a creativeness in approaching 
each other halfway. This would mean, for America, reopening the 
question of granting Russia a loan or credits for the purchase of 
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machines and machine tools. These the Soviet Union sorely needs 
for peacetime production and for lifting the terribly low living 
standards of the Russian people. For Russia it would mean a com- 
mitment to return to the world economic and trade councils from 
which it withdrew after Bretton Woods. 

Moving from the economic to the political level, it would mean 
a willingness on America’s part to grant greater United Nations 
control of Japan and the former Japanese island bases in the 
Pacific, and on Russia’s part to be less truculent about her sphere 
of influence in eastern Europe. Given such economic and political 
agreements, a meeting of minds would become possible on the 
international control of atomic energy, which is the central ques- 
tion both of disarmament and peace. 
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ill. Conflict Areas and American Policy 


To approacu intelligently the specific problems of American for- 
eign policy, we have to know where and how our interests as a 
nation are involved and what courses are open to us in reaching 
settlements. Those settlements will be compromises. That is a 
familiar and almost tiresome truism but it is none the less true. 


1. FRANCS 

The case of France must be singled out from the rest of Europe— 
mainly because France is traditionally one of the great powers, and 
because Paris is still the intellectual and spiritual capital of Europe. 
The end of World War I left France the greatest power on the 
Continent. Twenty years later, in 1940, it fell a ready victim to 
Nazi Germany. Five years later still, in 1945, France was free 
again, but shorn of its former strength and sureness. 

In the long run the economic weakness of France lies in its lack 
of fuel and industrial power. The transportation system, fearfully 
devastated in the war, has been largely restored; the shortage of 
technicians can be made up in time. But the fuel and power France 
needs must come chiefly from outside its borders—from the coal 
mines of Germany’s Ruhr valley. The demands of both the 
de Gaulle and Bidault governments for annexation of the Ruhr is 
a demand for the sinews of a new industrial and military strength. 
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Even with the Ruhr, France would still lack the manpower and 
the population growth to keep up with the other great powers. 
But once a great power, no nation willingly relinquishes that posi- 
tion. To support its claim, France has clung to its possessions in 
Africa and Asia, transforming them into more or less autonomous 
units within a Greater France. 


FRANCE’S DILEMMA 


The dilemma of French foreign policy is the basic dilemma of all 
European nations that aim to achieve a measure of independence 
of the Big Three. France is caught between the power of America 
and Britain on the one hand, and of Russia on the other. Intimates 
of General de Gaulle, who is in retirement waiting for a chance to 
return to power, have said that he counts on the outbreak of a war 
between Russia and the Anglo-American powers to create the 
French crisis which will call him back to be chief of state. In 
extreme form this expresses the attitude of anxiety about war 
which is to be found in the foreign offices and among the general 
staffs of all the European nations. 

France, more than any other nation in Europe, hopes to form 
a “bridge” between the “two worlds” of Russia and the Anglo- 
American powers. In its intellectual tradition and its liberal values 
it is close to the western powers. It is, moreover, dependent on 
America for aid in economic reconstruction; the credit of over a 
billion and a quarter dollars negotiated by Leon Blum in May 
1946 was a landmark in French postwar development. 

But France’s resistance experience, its rejection of capitalist 
monopolies, its memory of the Nazi brutalities, its closeness to the 
anti-fascist cause in Spain and elsewhere, and the fact that it is 
a part of a continent on which Russia is the greatest economic and 
military power—all these make an anti-Russian position impossible. 
As a result, the French must steer a precarious, even course in 
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foreign policy, voting in the UN Security Council with Brita: 
and America against Russia on the Iran issue, voting with Russia 
against Britain and America on the Spanish issue, seeking always 
in the meetings of the foreign ministers some compromise formula 


that will bring the two sides together. 


INTERNAL POLITICS 

Such a policy reflects not only the external power-realities of 
Europe, but also the political attitudes of French voters and the 
composition of French governments. The overwhelming number 
of voters are divided between the Communists, the Catholic MRP 
(Mouvement républicain populaire), and the Socialists, which have 
thus far made up the three-party governmental coalitions. The 
Communists are oriented toward Russia, the MRP toward Amer- 
ica and Britain and the Vatican; the Socialists try to keep the 
balance. 

The results of the June 1946 elections for a new Constituent 
Assembly (after the first draft of a constitution was rejected by 
the people) were hailed in America as proof of the growth of 
MRP sentiment and the waning of Communist strength—although 
the Communists increased their popular vote and the principal 
losers were the Socialists. In the November 1946 elections for the 
first National Assembly under the new constitution of the Fourth 
Republic, the Socialists dropped still farther back. The Com- 
munists, with less than 30 per cent of the popular vote, took first 
place, with the MRP a very close second. The division of strength 
is such that no two of the first three parties can together control 
a majority in the Assembly. A coalition government is inevitable 
but the original accord between the three parties has already 
given way to the bitterness and wrangling that foreshadow a 
breakup. 
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The deepest meaning of postwar French politics, however, lies 
in the common ground among the social programs of the three 
major parties. However sharp the clash between them on questions 
of external orientation and political personalities, they are in gen- 
eral accord on government control of the domestic economy. All 
three parties agree on the elimination of the private monopolies 
and a substantial nationalization of industry. 

The “two hundred families,” so important a part of the structure 
of economic power in prewar France, so identified themselves for 
the most part with German collaboration that their power and 
prestige have been shattered. The Right-wing parties in the old 
sense have lost strength, although the November 1946 elections 


showed a sharp, if still indecisive, swing back to the Right. 


UNITED STATES POLICY 

American policy toward France must recognize these realities. [he 
State Department may be concerned to support any and all groups 
in France that will draw off the popular strength of the Com- 
munists; but this is too negative a policy to be sustained for any 
long-range period. 

What France needs is economic aid, expanded production, the 
training of its technicians, access to fuel and raw materials, the 
rebuilding of its transport, the planning of its industrial life. The 
cause of prosperity, democracy, and peace—which must be Amer- 
ica’s cause—will be best served by the sympathy of the American 
people for whatever regime with a positive program to fill these 
needs the French themselves choose. 

An American policy dominated by fear of the French parties of 
the Left can only lead to support of whatever French program is 
farthest to the Right. And that can only cut America off from the 
main currents of French thought and feeling. 
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2. EUROPE'S SMALLER NATIONS 

The determining facts in Europe-after-battle are hunger, economic 
exhaustion, price chaos, desire for jobs, and revulsion from Hitler’s 
rule and the situation that made it possible. 

None of the holdover forces that are making a bid for America’s 
support can solve these problems for the people of Europe. The 
Franco regime in Spain, the Polish armies in exile, the Right-wing 
and clerical parties in Italy and Austria, the cartels in Holland, the 
landlord parties in Hungary and in the Balkans—these are not 
movements which, with or without America’s aid, can meet any of 
Furope’s needs. Those needs will be met best by European regimes 
built on the widest possible social base, and willing to experiment 
with mixed economies in which national planning and competitive 
freedom are combined. 

It is quite intelligible that America should not want the Russians 
to build up their own power in Europe by creating pro-Russian 
regimes on this broad base. But if a fear of Russian power is to 
mean a fear of all Leftward movements, the inevitable result is to 
abandon the field to the Russians. It would give them a monopoly 
of the radical and popular movements, and leave the Americans to 
base their own influence on the shaky foundation of native Euro- 
pean reaction. 

The best course lies in helping the smaller nations of Europe to 
establish regimes and policies of their own choosing, even if the 
regimes are anti-capitalist, and the policies those of collectivism; 
and in helping them also to repair the ravages of their world, 
restore the farms and rebuild the factories, create jobs and feed 
the people. If America refuses to take the steps which will make 
democratic and socialist rehabilitation of Europe possible, nothing 
it can do will prevent Europe from slipping into the totalitarian- 
isms of the Left or back to the worse totalitarianisms of the Right. 
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3. THE MIDDLE EAST 


A similar analysis applies to American policy in the Middle East. 
That region is an intersection point of religious strife, conflicting 
nationalisms, and oil imperialisms. The religious strife is between 
Arabs and Jews; the conflicting nationalisms are those of the Arab 
League and of Zionism; the rival oil imperialisms are those of 
Britain, America, and Russia. 

The clashes of interest between these groups are real. The 
British regard the oil concessions of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany as crucial to even a retreating empire. The Americans, con- 
cerned about the rapid rate at which modern industrial life and 
modern war use up oil reserves, are likely to extend their oil 
bridgehead in Saudi Arabia. The Russians, with their newly-won 
concession in Iran, are in the Middle East to stay. 

The Zionists, strongly entrenched in American opinion, have 
sought unsuccessfully to prod the British out of their protracted 
delays in admitting mass Jewish immigration from Europe. More 
recently the British took decisive military measures to smash the 
strength of the Jewish underground army; the Jews of Palestine 
responded with bitter resistance and the more extreme groups with 
acts of terrorism. The British, despite a series of legal and moral 
commitments, fear the Arab League more than thev do the judg- 
ment of history. 

The Arab League chieftains, in turn, hint darkly about invoking 
Russian aid if Britain, under American prodding and Jewish insist- 
ence, grants the Jews the right to establish a state of any sort. 

Yet, approaching these problems from the needs of the plain 
people one can undercut the clashes of power politics. On that 
level what is most needed is a raising of living standards, a limited 
and specialized industrial development, a more intensive agricul- 
ture, and a campaign of public health and sanitation. 
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What the Jewish commonwealth has already accomplished in 
Palestine has set the standard for the rest of the Middle East. The 
strengthening of this commonwealth by further immigration and 
investment may in the long run be advantageous for the whole 
Middle East. As for the oil imperialisms, there is enough oil in the 
Middle Fast to satisfy all the Big Three requirements—provided 


they are not based on the need to fuel a new world war. 


4. CHINA 

The case of Asia is perhaps the most complex and dangerous of 
all. The collapse of the Japanese Empire left a vacuum, and it was 
inevitable that there should be an immediate great-power race to 
move into that vacuum. The stakes are high: rich natural resources, 
vast manpower, big potential markets, strategic naval and air bases, 
large land masses. As Europe was the starting point of World 
War I and World War II, one may venture that if there is a 
World War III, Asia will be its starting point. 


BACKGROUND OF CONFLICT 

The background of the Chinese conflict is important. The libera- 
tion movement under Sun Yat-sen in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century was both a movement for national freedom from a 
puppet empire dominated by western powers, and a movement 
for social reform. World War II swept away the last vestiges of 
western domination; and the Allied victory in 1945 ended Japan's 
attempt to take over. 

But that has merely shifted the emphasis to the second question 
—social reform. The effort of the Communists to take leadership 
in the reform movement was crushed by Chiang Kai-shek in 1927, 
and the Nationalist and Communist forces have ever since carried 
on a protracted civil war. It was temporarily suspended in the 
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face of the common danger from Japan; but with that danger 
removed, it broke out again. 

In the past twenty years, however, both sides of the civil con- 
flict have been transformed by the impact of events. The National- 
ist government under the Kuomintang became more and more a 
one-party state, crushing political opposition and in general using 
the methods of the police state common to totalitarian countries. 
During the course of the war with Japan, moreover, when the 
Chinese ports were held by the enemy and Chinc se commerce 
and industry were stifled, the support of the Kuomintang state 
shifted from the commercial interests to the big landowners. 

The Communist movement also suffered a change. Faced with 
the traditional apathy of the Chinese peasant, who had lived 
through many changes of regime without seeing his own con- 
dition noticeably improved, the Communists had emphasized in 
their social program the immediate requirements of the peasantry 
for land, tax relief, and lower rent and interest rates. Under 
wartime necessity it became a movement not only for agrarian 
reforms, but also for the organization of handicrafts and co- 
operatives. To this was added a skillfully directed movement for 
popular education. But while the Communist social program is 
reformist rather than revolutionary, the Communist methods of 
maintaining their power in the areas they occupy have been those 
of military force and—as elsewhere in China—of a police state. 

These are the forces in conflict in China. Neither is democratic 
in the western sense of the term. But it is clear that Communist 
China is closer than the Kuomintang to answering the economic 
needs of the large mass of Chinese peasantry and, in general, 
lifting their social and educational standards. The Communists’ 
basic appeal is to the peasants. But it has also succeeded in firing 
the imagination of students and intellectuals. 
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The material for a native Chinese movement for social reform, 
which can create a modified form of western democracy, is pres- 
ent. It could be achieved by a marriage of the rival parties. 


AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN INTERESTS 

America’s role, as President Roosevelt conceived it, was to be a 
mediating and unifying force. Unfortunately, under Ambassador 
Hurley American policy cut itself off from the social aspirations 
of the Chinese masses. But the contingent of Marines in China, 
there presumably to strengthen America’s position as mediator, 
was also an effective way to guarantee that China would not fall 
within the widening sphere of Russia in the Far East. For with 
the destruction of Japanese power, the question of the political 
orientation of China became a key factor in power politics in the 
Far East. The difficulty with the Hurley policy was that it could 
be carried through only by making China a puppet state of 
American power, and by suppressing the strong and popular 
movement of the Chinese communists. 

The Russians have followed a double policy. They have with- 
held military aid and open support from the Chinese communists, 
and managed to stay on terms of formal friendship with the 
Chiang Kai-shek forces. They have made a treaty with the Chi- 
nese government by which they gained a partnership in the Man- 
churian Railroad and in Port Arthur as a warm water port. At 
the same time they have established a strong foothold in the 
Mongolian Republic, and before withdrawing from Manchuria 
under the terms of the treaty they managed to strip this richest 
section of China of much of its industrial machinery. Thus they 
not only strengthened themselves but also cut down on Chinese 
production—as insurance against the possibility that the anti- 
Russian forces in China might after all be victorious. 
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ROADS FOR AMERICA 

There are two possible roads for American policy in China. One 
is to convert China into an outpost of American economic em- 
pire and a forward base for potential war with Russia. This would 
involve a major military and economic effort, and might well 
provide the spark for a new world war. The second is to serve 
as honest mediator between the Chinese factions, insist on a genu- 
ine effort by each to work together, and lay the basis for new 
democratic developments in China which thus far have not been 
realized in either area. A necessary accompaniment is a program 
of economic aid to build up Chinese cooperatives and to develop 
the enormous hydroelectric resources of the country as a step 
toward future industrialization. 

This approach would mean that the democratic idea, rooted in 
the native soil of the Far East, could develop indigenous Chinese 
institutions. And it would mean that democracy could compete 
far more effectively with the Russian idea for the allegiance of the 
Far Eastern peoples than would be possible if it attempted a mili- 
tary rule on a feudal foundation. 

Unfortunately, the efforts toward that end of General Marshall 
and Ambassador Stuart, Hurley’s successor, have failed so far. 
Their position as impartial mediators between the two sides has 
been fatally undermined by a contradictory American policy 
that of giving aid and comfort to Chiang Kai-shek out of appre- 
hension of communist aims. 

5. INDIA 
The next great tinderbox in the Far East is India, with its popu- 
lation Of 400,000,000 and its long history of subjection. 


After the war it became clear to the British, and especially to 
the Labor government, that India could no longer be held as part 
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of the British Empire. Considerations of socialist generosity on 
colonial problems were bolstered by considerations of state. The 
nationalist movement has grown so militant that the effort to hold 
it in check could no longer be achieved by a few thousand civil 
servants plus an army made up mostly of natives. The British 
armed force necessary to hold India down in the future would 
be a far greater drain on finances and manpower than Britain could 
possibly afford. And an area that might at any international crisis 
burst into flame would be a liability rather than an asset. As a 
result the British.decided in 1946 to give India its independence. 

The political character of the new state, though it is not yet 
clear, gives concern to both British and Americans—who have a 
very real stake in India. The Indian nationalist movement has 
moved part of the way from the conservative pre-industrial out- 
look of Gandhi toward the socialist outlook of its new popular 
leader Nehru. Nehru has made himself the champion of inde- 
pendence not only for India, but also for Burma and Indonesia 
and for the colonials in Southwest Africa. A socialist India might 
easily affect the whole pace and direction of social changes in 


Asia. 


THE COMMUNAL QUESTION 
Of more immediate importance is the “communal question”—the 
religious separation of the Hindu and Moslem communities in 
India. During the imprisonment of the Congress leaders (as a 
result of the 1942 revolt following the refusal of the Cripps offer), 
the Moslem leaders remained the only ones with freedom of 
political action. They took the opportunity to strengthen their 
position, and the movement for Pakistan—a separate Moslem state 
in India—became far stronger than it was before. 

The communal question dominated the reception of the British 
proposal of May 1946. The proposal was that all government 
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activity be carried on autonomously by the various Indian states, 
with the exception of foreign affairs, defense, and communications, 
which were to be in the control of a central Indian government. 
An interim government was provided in which Moslems and 
Congress Party members would have equal voice until a con- 
stituent assembly could be formed of representatives elected from 
the provinces. 

After some jockeying for position, both the Congress Party and 
the Moslem League accepted the British proposal, and joined in 
the interim government. But the Moslems have not abandoned their 
vision of Pakistan and the Hindus of the Congress are not happy 
about the political equality of the much smaller Moslem group. 
The Moslems’ refusal to join in the Constituent Assembly, and the 
bloody riots in both Moslem and Hindu areas, show that the 
communal question is not yet answered. 


6. COLONIAL AREAS 


If the internal problems of India and China were met, the diffi- 
culties of colonial areas in the rest of Asia might become clearer. 
It is not to be expected that the British, French, and Dutch will 
liberate all their colonial possessions at once. But Britain has freed 
India, the French have recognized the independence of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam in Indo-China, and the Dutch are granting 
independence to the Republic of Indonesia. 

These concessions, it is true, have been made only under the 
pressure of growing nationalism among colonial peoples—and 
even of rebellion in Indo-China and Indonesia. Moreover, the 
colonial powers plan to retain as many of the old imperial ties 
with these newly liberated areas as they possibly can, though 
under different forms. 

The freeing of India, Indo-China, and Indonesia will surely serve 
as powerful stimulants to the hopes for freedom of other colonial 
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peoples. But all of them are not yet ready for the responsibilities 
of government. What is needed is an explicit program by which 
they could move by definite steps toward complete independence. 
During the interval, each area could be under a United Nations 
trusteeship of the present imperial country, but with a super- 
visory UN council that would air grievances and inspect admin- 
istration. 

If some method for achieving independence is not devised, we 
can be certain of colonial turbulence on the margin of China and 
India, always capable of causing trouble between the great powers 
and of undercutting the belief of the eastern peoples in all the 
western nations. 


EAST-WEST CLEAVAGE 

One thing remains to be said which the western powers have not 
thus far understood with clarity. To whatever extent America 
and Britain and Russia take part in the immediate stabilization of 
Asia, its future must be decided by the people of Asia themselves. 

It is as important for all the western peoples to learn this as it 
has been for the British, Dutch, and French to learn that the days 
of their empire over individual areas are drawing to an end. The 
peoples of Asia wish to free themselves not only from the direct 
empire of a particular western power; they wish to free themselves 
wholly from their bondage to the West, except insofar as they 
may take part in a cultural and economic give-and-take. 

One reason why the Japanese path to empire was so rapid was 
that the Japanese, although themselves oppressors, came to play 
the role of the champion of the East against the West. The battle 
of Tsushima in the Russo-Japanese War was a symbol to all Asi- 
atics that Asia could master the secret of military strength. If 
Japan had been more temperate and willing to go more slowly, 
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and if it had not been transformed into a fascist imperialism by 
its internal tensions, it could in time have led an Asiatic revolt 
against the West. 


BRINGING THE TWAIN TOGETHER 

This cleavage between East and West cannot be overcome by 
substituting Russian rule for British, or American rule for Russian. 
It has to be recognized that the continent of Asia must in the 
end be as much under the control of the Asiatics as the American 
hemisphere is under the control of the American republics. In 
immediate terms it means (as soon as the Chinese and Indian 
situations are stabilized) the need for creating an Asiatic council 
in which China and India are the principal members and in which 
the Russians and British and Americans and French and Dutch 
function in the capacity of friendly allies and advisers. 

In the end, the breach between Asia and the West can be 
repaired—but only after the Asiatics have had a chance to forget 
the bitter memories of the past, and only on the basis of an in- 
terchange of ideas and products between equals. 


7. LATIN AMERICA 


The case of the American hemisphere is less complex. The long 
and unchallenged predominance of the United States has pre- 
vented a serious conflict from arising in this area between the 
United States and other great powers. The real problem is how 
the relations between the American republics can be maintained 
and improved in the context of the new world forces: in short, 
how the struggle between fascist and democratic forces within 
the American republics can be worked out within the framework 
of the Monroe Doctrine, the Good Neighbor Policy and the 
United Nations. 
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OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 
Although the Latin-American governments have been republican 
in form, historically the large mass of their people have been part 
of a feudal social system under military dictatorships. Led by 
Mexico, Uruguay, and Chile, the people of Latin America have 
begun to travel the road of social democracy. They have instituted 
agrarian reforms, lifted the living standards of their people, and 
put on educational and public health campaigns. 

During the war, the United States gave considerable lend-lease 
aid to its southern neighbors. But it was primarily for military 
purposes, and in many cases the aid was used by governments to 
strengthen their own political positions rather than to lift living 
standards. The United States has become an incongruous symbol 
of both imperialism and democratic aspiration to the popular 
movements of Latin America. They recognize the two facets of 
American life—the economic and military power, and the political 
democracy. The future position of the United States in the Amer- 
icas depends upon which of these two strains wins out. 

Fears are beginning to be felt in the United States about the 
spread of communist propaganda to the south. But the only sound 
way to prevent both communist ideological penetration and the 
spread of fascist power is to aid the democratic forces in Latin 
America in overcoming their military fascist oligarchies; to 
achieve their own types of social democracy with American eco- 
nomic aid, and with the American democratic example. 


THE ARGENTINE ISSUE 

The core of this problem is localized and symbolized in Argentina. 
The fascist conquest of Latin America was one of the principal 
items on the Nazi agenda. Hitler knew that he could not proceed 
directly against the United States, but his plan was to isolate it 
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by conquering France, Britain, and Russia, and then to encircle 
it from the south by fascist revolutions within Latin America. 

The first step in the Nazis’ Latin-American program was civil 
war in Spain and the capture of power by Franco’s fascist regime; 
for Latin America, although within the American economic and 
military orbit, has retained many cultural ties to Spain, That 
accomplished, the second step was the engineering of fascist coups 
in Argentina, Bolivia, and Paraguay, with Argentina as the focal 
country, and Chile, Brazil, and Mexico as the main targets on the 
way to the United States. 

Unfortunately for the Nazi plans, Germany was beaten before 
this Grand Design could be carried out in Latin America. But the 
heritage was left in the form of the Peron regime in Argentina, 
at first achieved by a coup d'etat, afterward legalized by an elec- 
tion. Another part of the heritage has been the transfer to Buenos 
Aires of Nazi funds which have been used to finance Latin- 
American fascism, and to establish outposts for whatever future 
designs the German reactionaries may have. 


TEST OF POLICIES 

These developments have put both the Monroe Doctrine and the 
Good Neighbor policy to crucial tests. The Monroe Doctrine 
rules out the intervention of any non-American power in Ameri- 
can affairs. The Good Neighbor doctrine has meant a United 
States policy of strict non-intervention in the internal affairs of 
its neighbor republics. 

Applied to Argentina, non-intervention means that the United 
States should remain passive while the Argentine fascists strengthen 
their hold on the country and extend their sway over neighboring 
states by the same methods Hitler used in central Europe. To 
intervene, however, would jeopardize the relations of the United 
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States with many of its neighbors and would leave them insecure 
about the future scope and aim of American activity. 

The original American plan was to accept the Peron revolution 
at face value. Even after it had demonstrated that it was fascist, 
the Rockefeller-Warren policy at Chapultepec and at San Fran- 
cisco was to appease the Peronists by bringing Argentina into the 
circle of American nations and into the UN. When it was found 
that this course strengthened Peron but made him no less bitterly 
anti-American and no less surely anti-democratic, the policy was 
reversed and the Spruille Braden policy substituted of publicly 
exposing the Nazi origins, Nazi support, Nazi methods and aims 
of the Peron government. 

Yet even the Braden policy had the grave disadvantage of 
being confined to the diplomatic level. When a regime has estab- 
lished its hold over the military, as the Per6én regime has, and 
has even gained wide support among workers and peasants, the 
situation cannot be changed by diplomacy. Within Argentina, 
the opponents of Peron (and the American diplomats as well), 
made the great mistake of letting Peron monopolize the support 
of a radical program of social reform. They advocated opposition 
to him on conservative grounds, and thus abandoned the large 
mass of workers to his persuasions. The result was his victory in 
the election. 

The British had all along maintained trade relations with Perén. 
When the Russians also made a trade treaty with him, the Braden 
policy collapsed wholly in the United States. Those who remem- 
ber the parallel example of Hitler’s conquest of Europe are still 
convinced, however, that Perén’s brand of fascism is a danger to 
the American position and the whole democratic cause. They 
complain not that our policy was too drastic, but that it was not 
part of a larger and more radical American democratic policy 
in Latin America. 
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8. GERMANY 


There remains as a special case the question of American policy 
toward its two major enemies, Germany and Japan. 

The crucial question about Germany is whether the four Allies 
who share in its occupation—the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, and France—will be able to agree on future policies of 
control, or whether Germany will become not only the arena of 
their struggle for power in Europe but also the weapon they use 
against each other. 

From the standpoint of world peace and democracy, there are 
two broad aims the Allies can share on the German problem: 
to keep the Germans from mounting another war offensive, and 
to keep an economically shattered Germany from becoming a 
depression plague-spot in Europe. Although one or the other of 
these is generally emphasized by extreme partisans on the German 
question, there is no reason why the two cannot be reconciled. 

German living standards can be maintained at a level of de- 
cency—without enabling the Germans to live on a better scale 
than the surrounding areas they systematically starved and looted 
for almost a decade. And on the other hand, the control of Ger- 
man heavy industry, which might otherwise be used for produc- 
tion of armaments, could be internationalized to a safe extent 
without depriving the European economy of the heart of its 


heavy industrial production. 


CAN THE ALLIES STAY UNITED? 

What is at doubt in the German situation is not whether a plan 

of this sort is either desirable or available, but whether the occu- 

pying powers have the will to agree on it and to carry it through. 

In that sense the difficulties of the German question are expressions 

of the more central political difficulties among the great powers. 
The major decisions on Germany were reached at the Potsdam 
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conference of the Big Three, after the preliminary decisions had 
been sketched out at Casablanca, Teheran, and Yalta. They were 
reached within the framework of unity of the war coalition. The 
underlying formula was a dual one: division of the occupation 
task among the Big Four, with joint occupation of Berlin; and a 
common determination to demilitarize, denazify, and de-indus- 
trialize Germany. Joint administrative decisions and the resolution 
of disputes were left to an Allied Control Council on which sit 
top military occupation authorities and their political advisers. 
But after the Potsdam conference the world political climate 
changed. Great power unity came up against the thousand ques- 
tions of the postwar settlement, and began to come apart at the 
seams. The successive meetings of the UN Security Council and 
of the Big Four foreign ministers revealed suspicions and fears 
felt both by Russia and the Anglo-American powers, struggles 
over Iran and Spain and the use of the veto, disputes over boundary 
settlements and reparations, fears about the use of atomic ex- 


plosives, and a desperate atomic armament race. 


DIVERGENT POLICIES IN GERMANY 

Within this new context Germany has become less an enemy to 
be pacified and stripped of power than a potential reservoir of 
manpower and machine power in a future struggle. The Russians 
have moved a good deal of the machinery from Silesia to Russia 
and diverted an unknown number of German prisoners to recon- 
struction work in Russia. They have set the rest of the population 
in their occupation zone to work on reconstruction, with a gradu- 
ated allocation of foodstuffs depending on the work done. They 
also pushed the program of fusion between the Communists and 
Socialists in their zone, in an effort to get a single Communist- 


influenced party. 
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The British in their zone, with the heavily-industrialized Ruhr 
as part of it, have sought to rebuild German heavy industry and 
mining, even though it has meant keeping in key industrial posts 
some German administrators and technicians who had been deeply 
tinged with Nazism. They suffer the handicap of not having 
enough to feed the population, because the big German food- 
producing areas are in the Russian zone, and because of the 
scarcity of food in the British Isles themselves. With the recent 
economic fusion of the British and American zones, the British are 
getting American financial aid in the food and reconstruction 
program. The British have also supported the more conservative 
and anti-Communist wing of the Socialist party in their zone. 

The French and the Americans have industrially and agricul- 
turally less important zones to administer than the Russians and 
the British. The French have maintained a steady pressure for the 
annexation of the Ruhr as reparations to France and as insurance 
against another German aggressive war. 

The Americans have not had the concrete aims of the other 
powers: no stake in building communist power, as the Russians 
did, or in building socialist power as the British did, or in acquir- 
ing new industrial strength as the French did. They have pushed 
far ahead in putting local government in the hands of democrati- 


cally-elected German officials. And they have pressed self de- ' 


nazification on the Germans. But up until the proposal of economic 
merger of the United States and British zones of occupation, 
policies fixed in the former were sometimes more suitable for an 
American capitalist environment than for the democratic socialist 
atmosphere of postwar Europe. It remains to be seen whether the 
economic merger with the socialist-motivated British zone (and 
possibly with the Russian and French zones too) will alter this 


situation. 
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THE QUESTION OF RE-EDUCATION 

As for the Germans, the greater number of them were politically 
and morally numbed as a result of the war and the period of Nazi 
tyranny. Elections in the American and British zones indicate sub- 
stantial support for the social democratic and the centrist-con- 
servative Catholic parties, along with widespread political apathy. 
The war guilt trials held at Nuremberg introduced an epochal 
new legal conception of the personal responsibility of heads of 
state for committing crimes against humanity—but they failed to 
capture the imagination of the German people. The largest num- 
ber of young adult Germans had passed their formative years 
under Nazi schooling, but the task of re-educating them to live 
in a peaceful and democratic way is hopeless so long as Germany 
is a bone of contention between the great powers. 

The measures taken to break the military will of Nazism were 
not paralleled by measures to break its political will. Evidence has 
appeared of efforts by the Germans to rebuild underground pro- 
Nazi movements of German youth; and of the wide dispersal and 
concealment of Nazi financial and corporate assets in Switzerland, 
Sweden, Spain, Argentina, and America; and of reawakened hopes 
among potential future Nazi leaders, biding their time until 
sharpened conflict between the Russian and Anglo-American 
e worlds would give them a chance to return to power. 

If this happened it would be the nemesis of American hopes 
for a democratic Europe in a peaceful world. 


9. JAPAN 

The case of Japan differs centrally from that of Germany in two 
respects: there was no land invasion of Japan, so that its industries 
and armies were not physically shattered in the same sense that 
they were in Germany; and the military occupation is primarily 
an American affair, instead of a matter of Allied occupation zones. 
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The first difference means the possibility that Japanese power 
might some day revive as German power revived after World 
War I. In fact, the parallel between the two situations is in several 
respects a striking one. The army, industry, and ruling groups are 
weakened but retain a deep desire for revenge, and feel that while 
this effort at world domination failed, another might succeed. 

On the second score—American control of the occupation— 
the problems of divided control encountered in Germany were 
avoided, and the occupation is therefore a relatively smooth affair. 

Yet it would be unrealistic not to recognize that the shadow 
of the larger great-power struggle still hangs over Japan. Two 
basic decisions were made by the Americans. The first was to 
leave the Emperor on the throne and to leave the political re- 
ligion of Shintoism therefore intact—although state Shinto was 
formally banned and the Emperor had to disown the claims to 
his divinity. 

The second decision was to forego a thoroughgoing revision 
in the foundations of the Japanese economy. The Zaibatsu, the 
big Japanese industrial and financial families, have been ordered 
dissolved. But General MacArthur rejected a recommendation to 
dissolve the Japanese cartel system on the ground that it would do 
too much harm to the Japanese economy. Nor has the power of 
the Zaibatsu been wholly destroyed. 

One may surmise that the larger consideration in both decisions 
—that on the Emperor and on the Zaibatsu and the cartels—was 
fear of an internal political upheaval in Japan that would follow 
the dissolution of the religious, political, and economic ruling 
castes. With their eye on the world-wide power and ideological 
rivalry with Russia, Americans were taking no chances on Left- 
wing movements in Japan which, despite its defeat, remained the 
most powerful economy and greatest potential military power in 


the Far East. 
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IV. Winds of Doctrine 


THE wor_p ts as deeply caught in the struggle over ideas as in 
the struggle over power. In fact, the two can scarcely be dis- 
entangled. We have said that the basic world tensions are the 
products of fears: fears of alien and hostile ideas as much as fears 
of menacing power. And in the struggle for power, the weapons 
are not only foreign policies and armaments, but ideas as well. 
The prevailing winds of doctrine are those of communism, 


socialism, capitalism, religion, nationalism, and democracy. 


I. THE “COMMUNIST MENACE" 


The doctrine that is the principal storm-center is communism. 
For many it has taken the place that fascism held during the 
1920's and °30’s as the great totalitarian menace to freedom. For 
others it is a doctrine valid beyond any criticism, and held with 
a passionate religious conviction. 

Developments within and without Russia have both increased 
and diluted the strength of the Russian idea. It has shown its 
capacity to survive during thirty of the most turbulent years in 
the history of the world. It has succeeded in organizing an evi- 
dently stable socialist economy at a time when all the predictions 
were that it would crumble in six months. 

But it has-grown- mere nationalist than revolutionary in its em- 
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phasis. It has centered on the success and entrenchment of Russian 
power. And it has not succeeded in getting along without an 
elaborate apparatus of censorship and police repression which 
make political opposition impossible. The world’s experience with 
fascist totalitarianism makes the authoritarian aspects of com- 
munism seem more dangerous than ever, especially to large sec- 
tions of liberal opinion that had formerly concentrated on the 
equalitarian aspects of Russian society and had been willing to 
risk the totalitarian. 

Thus communism as an idea has lost much of the revolutionary 
appeal which it formerly possessed for working classes and liberal 
groups all over the world. But it has also lost its utopian aspects. 
It has become a reality to be reckoned with. And it has behind 
it all the pattern of a working planned economy, the forces of a 


successful Russian state and an expanding Russian power. 


“SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY” 
Inside Russia the argument over which policy should prevail 
“world revolution” or “socialism in one country’’—seems to have 
been resolved in favor of the latter. There are no indications that 
the relatively selfless fervor with which the early Soviet regime 
sought to light the fires of revolution in one country after another 
still survives. The Communist International, dissolved in 1943, has 
not been formally reconstituted, although Communist parties all 
over the world probably retain their working relations with Russia. 
On many occasions, Russia has shown that when it must choose 
between its own national interest and the support of native com- 
munist causes in other countries, it gives priority to what it con- 
ceives to be its national needs. The Russian policy in China, for 
example, seems to be to cultivate good relations with the Chiang 
Kai-shek government even at the expense of the Chinese com- 
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munist movement. After Perén’s election, the Russians did not 
hesitate to make an Argentine trade agreement along with Britain 
and America, despite the ruthlessness of the fascist Argentine 
government toward Argentine communists. 

These acts may be defended on the grounds of realism. But the 
important thing to know is that the realism always leads to action 
in line with Russia’s survival and its interests as a world power, 
rather than with the demands of local communist movements. In 
short, to the extent that the doctrine of “world revolution” still 
survives, it has been transformed: the theory now is that world 
revolution will in the end best be served by the existence of a 
strong socialist state—that the revolutionary hopes of communism 
depend on the strength of the Russian power and the Russian idea. 


THE PARTY LINE 

The Communist parties of the world are wholly oriented toward 
this position, and the “party line” in each country varies with the 
needs of Russian foreign policy. 

It is, however, oversimple to sum up either the motives or the 
energies of these parties in exclusively Russian terms. Communists 
throughout the world see the role of their own countries as vitally 
affected by the survival of a communist country. For world com- 
munism, Russia is means as well as end. For Russia, in the same 
way, the Communist parties of the world are the immediate 
means, and the further expansion of communism may be the 
ultimate end. 

The position of the Communist parties in each country is 
strengthened by the existence of Russia and its future. The posi- 
tion of Russia in the world, in turn, is strengthened by the exist- 
ence in each country of hard-working passionate groups with a 
foothold in the labor movements, with strategic positions in the 
industrial machinery and in the world of ideas, and with the 
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capacity to split the strength of any country that follows an anti- 
Russian policy or prepares for an anti-Russian war. 


2. THE CHURCHES: MODERN CRUSADERS 


No survey of the winds of doctrine in the world would be com- 
plete without mention of the organized churches. From the point 
of view of some religious bodies, notably the Roman Catholic 
Church, Russian philosophy is both atheist and materialist. Many 
churchmen naturally see it as a menace to be fought with every 
available weapon. 

In the Catholic church the new group of cardinals in 1946 
showed a discernible shift of emphasis to the American continent; 
and the Vatican’s public statements focused on mobilizing the 
spiritual energies of the world in a struggle against Russian 
materialism and imperialism. To the spiritual leaders of the Cath- 
olic church the struggle against communist doctrine is crucial 
and goes to the very heart of mankind’s future. To many of its 
critics, however, the Catholic church seems to have been placed 
on the side of forces which use the crusade against communism 
as a cover for anti-democratic doctrine and power. 

Under skillful leadership the Vatican has become a potent force 
in world politics. It can be reckoned among the great powers 
even though it has neither military nor industrial strength, and 
can rely only on a diplomatic staff, a hierarchy and—above all 
else—on its doctrine and its body of believers. 

The Soviets dealt the Vatican a heavy blow by their renewed 
sponsorship of the Russian Orthodox church. The latter has thus 
become a powerful and, in many instances, successful rival of 
Roman Catholicism in eastern and Balkan Europe. But in western 
Europe the Vatican’s appeal before the 1946 elections in France 
and Italy mobilized a large body of voters, and was generally 
reckoned a factor in the electoral victories of the Catholic parties. 
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In France and Italy and Belgium, in Spain and Portugal, in the 
United States and in Latin America, Catholicism is a powerful 


political force. 


PROTESTANT MILITANCY 

Protestant churches reject a fusion of church and state, which 
has tended to put them also increasingly on the anti-totalitarian 
side in the struggle against native fascisms. When one of the 
world’s churches becomes a church militant, it is inevitable that 
the same should happen to the others. 

As a result, the struggle of religious doctrines has been added 
to the struggle of political doctrines, and political passions have 
taken on a religious fervor. To many observers, communism and 
Catholicism seem to have become competitors for the allegiance 
of large masses of people. In an age of bitter disillusionment, in 
which rationalism and the spirit of critical inquiry seem to have 
led to a paralysis, the urge is toward a mystical surrender. From 
that urge two of the important philosophies of the world have 


profited. 


3. PERENNIAL SOCIALISM 


Socialism as a doctrine reached its high point in Europe before 
World War I. It was split badly during the course of the war and 
later by the Russian Revolution, It was further weakened by the 
growth of fascism in the twenties and thirties, and reached its low 
point when the Nazis captured the power in Germany which the 
Social Democrats had taken after the war. 

Today, after the end of World War II, the resurgence of the 
socialist idea is striking. The success of the Russian economy has 
strengthened rather than weakened the basic Marxian doctrine 
from which socialism derives. Continuation of the Russian totali- 
tarian political state and the one-party system, and their extension 
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to some of the countries in Russia’s European sphere of influence, 
have brought about a marked recoil from that aspect of com- 
munist doctrine and practice—a recoil toward socialism. 

In postwar France, the Socialists have formed one of the three 
parties in the governmental coalition, though in recent months 
they have lost some ground to both the extreme Left and the 
extreme Right parties. In Italy, in Belgium, and elsewhere, the 
socialists are once more a political factor to be reckoned with. 
In England the Labor party—committed to socialist doctrine 
was able to sweep Churchill out of office and take over power. 
England has thus taken the leadership of the European socialist 


movements. 


SEEKING A MIDDLE GROUND 

In all the countries mentioned, the socialist leaders have tried to 
occupy the middle ground between Russian communism and 
American capitalism, They want to rebuild the Socialist Interna- 
tional and to get socialist movements all over the world together 
on doctrine and action. They are trying to combine the Russian 
idea of economic planning with the democratic representative 
political machinery of the capitalist countries. 

This has been their weakness as well as their political strength. 
It remains to be seen whether democratic economic planning can 
be effective and successful under conditions of political freedom 
in a world torn by nationalist tensions, imperialist rivalries, and 
political passions approaching civil war. 

In every European country people who have.been.thraugh two 
wars and a period of fascist terrorism are physically and morally 
exhausted. The political choices they will make in the future are 
incalculable. If the economic needs of Europe could be met, there 
is little question that the strong pull of the people would be 
toward democratic socialism. They have experienced party rival- 
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ries, clerical hierarchies, feudal landlordism, militarist leadership— 
and they want no more of them. If the world cannot niove toward 
economic stability and moral sanity, democratic socialism will fail, 
and the principal contenders for the allegiance of the people will 
be either communism, or reaction masquerading as anti-com- 


munism. 


4. CAPITALISM: CAN IT SURVIVE? 

Capitalism, as a system of economic organization, has gained 
prestige because of America’s brilliant production record in 
World War II. History has never seen so rapid and massive a 
mobilization of the apparently inert energies of a great people. 
Business groups in the United States have been quick to claim this 
record as an argument for capitalism and have tried to use it as 
an argument not only against socialism, but even against any form 
of government control. In America this effort has been partially 
successful—even though war production took place under the 
most stringent government supervision and regulation that Amer- 
ica has ever known. 

But the doctrine that government control is “the road to serf- 
dom,” while it created a brief flurry in American thought, has 
had little effect elsewhere. The charms of “free enterprise” are 
not irresistible to most of the peoples of the world. The United 
States may like an unplanned capitalism; the rest of the world is 
obv iously not so sure. Less fortunate nations remember the CV cle 
of war, prosperity, depression, and war which unplanned capitalism 
proved powerless to interrupt. Today, seriously depleted, they 
find socialism of varying degrees the most efficient answer to the 
pressing need to get their economic machinery going as quickly 
and effectively as possible. Outside of the United States, of course, 
the word “socialism” does not have the overtones of terror or a 
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wild and witless leveling of all to the same poverty that it carries 
here. 


5. THE CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 


The attempt to equate democracy and capitalism has had its 
effect. It gains few partisans for capitalism, but it confuses poten- 
tial democrats. The democratic idea can win out only if we can 
show ourselves capable of creating and maintaining an economic 
and social democracy as well as a political democracy. 

The failures of the fascist totalitarianism and the clear dangers 
to individual freedom of communist totalitarianism all operate to 
the advantage of democracy. But this advantage can be consoli- 
dated only if democracy is given a strong base in economic secu- 
rity. This means that the democratic idea must not be confused in 
the minds of the people of the world with an uncontrolled capital- 
ism and with the privileges of the powerful corporate groups. 

There are undoubtedly valuable elements in the capitalist eco- 
nomic organizations. The economic techniques of the future are 
likely to be an amalgam of the techniques of American business 
management with those of government ownership, control, and 
regulation. For the peoples of the world, whatever their philoso- 
phies, are moving toward similar methods of making their eco- 
nomic systems work. 

If democracy is to survive, it too must move toward socialism— 
a socialism guarded by the political controls of a state that main- 
tains the tradition of intellectual consent and the freedom of po- 
litical opposition. And the imperatives of survival are stronger 
than the winds of capitalist doctrine. 

This is an arduous road for democracy to travel, and it may 
not succeed. But it is the only principle that can organize the 
restless energies of the world’s peoples. 
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6 NATIONALIST FERMENT 

The hunger for a new system combining socialization and free- 
dom is not confined to Europe. It is true of Asia and of Latin 
America and of the colonial peoples of Africa. Colonialism in its 
old form is no longer possible. Throughout the world, the colonial 
peoples are seeking national independence. The forces of national- 
ism have put on the retreat even so strong a colonial empire as the 
British; the new empires in the making will have to be of a differ- 
ent sort. 

The world after battle is a world in revolutionary ferment; 
but the direction that revolutionary ferment will take has not yet 
been decided. One thing is clear: no political idea can capture the 
imaginations of the largest number of the world’s people if it is 
racist, if it draws the color line to create political privilege on one 
side and political impotency on the other. Another thing is clear: 
the colonial peoples, like the rest of the world, will demand eco- 
nomic security. 

The world is moving toward a fusion somehow of economic 
security plus political cohesiveness plus freedom for dissent and 
opposition. Behind the balance-of-power struggles and the swirl- 
ing of the winds of doctrine, the people are looking for a solution 
that will fulfill the three basic impulses of men: to be secure, to 


be free, to act collectively. 
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V. War in an Atomic Power Age 


IN EARLIER times the struggle for world power and the clash of 
ideologies that went with it were luxuries that a world could risk, 
however expensive in blood and tears. For at the close of past 
wars, victors and vanquished remained; and civilization itself, 
however dented and depleted, managed to survive. 

But World War II inaugurated a new era in the history of war- 
fare, both morally and technologically. Morally because the Nazis 
for the first time showed that a war of total extermination is 
possible not only as a figure of speech but as a reality. They 
showed what happens when a nation that counts itself beyond 
human laws sets out to destroy whole peoples whom it considers 
subhuman. And technologically it is a new era because by the 
discovery of atomic fission man has contrived the means for de- 


stroying civilization itself. 


A NEW SORT OF WAR 
War in an age of atomic power is not comparable to war in any 
previous age of human history. The bombs that leveled Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki each took a toll of hundreds of thousands of lives; 
and the new bombs now being made have an even greater de- 
structive power. Every city in the world is vulnerable to them. 
The scientists are certain that no counter-weapon can be devised 
to combat the atomic attack. 
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No matter where it started, an atom war would quickly engulf 
the world. An attack on any country would be a simultaneous 
and surprise bombing of all its cities. Once started, the attacks 
and counterattacks would spread until every populous section of 
the world was involved, and in the end even the successful origi- 
nator of the first mass attack would be destroyed. This is no 
longer warfare. It is humanity’s mass-suicide. 

The release of atomic energy means the end of what an Eng- 
lish historian, J. Holland Rose, once called “the indecisiveness 
of modern war.” For the possession of atomic energy means the 
power to outkill others. It widens the margin infinitely between 
those who have it and those who don’t, those who strike first 
and those who do not. If Germany or Japan had beaten us to the 
discovery, even the mighty coalition of the United States, Britain, 
and Russia, with all its coal and oil, its hydroelectric energy, and 
its manpower, would have been powerless to resist. 

There are those who point out that the more terrifying a war 
weapon the less likely it is to be used, because of the fear of 
reprisal. They cite poison gas as an instance. Let us fervently 
hope this is true of the atom bomb—but the hope seems a faint 
one. The fear of reprisals operates only where a weapon is in 
itself indecisive, as is true of poison gas. But an atomic bomb 
attack, made simultaneously on a whole series of urban production 
targets, might promise to be so decisive a stroke that its use would 
be extremely inviting, however certain the reprisals. 


THE BALANCE OF ATOMIC POWER 

In one other respect atomic fission has created a new landscape 
of politics and power. It has shifted military emphasis from the 
possession of natural resources, industrial machinery, and man- 
power to the possession of the particular materials and plants for 
building atom bombs and the projectiles for carrying them. It 
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shrinks the importance of large mechanized armies—and of navies 
—and increases the importance of an air force equipped with 
pilotless planes that fly faster than the speed of sound, jet pro- 
pulsion, and rockets. 

It thus puts even second-class powers into the area where they 
can do first-class damage if they are run by groups adventurist 
enough to throw the world into chaos. Every country lies open 
and vulnerable to any group ruthless enough to smuggle into it 
the materials of atom bombs which—so the scientists say—can be 
concealed in packing-boxes no larger than a typewriter case. 


AMERICAN POLICY 

The first impulse in American opinion was to keep the “secret” ot 
the atom bomb as an American monopoly, in “trusteeship” for the 
world. 

But it became quickly apparent that there was no secret in the 
scientific theory of atomic fission, since the theory was the com- 
mon property of world science. The great American feat was 
an engineering achievement, whose duplication by Russia and 
other industrial nations is a matter of several years at the most. 

However sincere the trusteeship intent might be, other nations 
would be bound to suspect and fear America. The result would 
be a sharp atomic armament race that could end only in an atomic 
war. In the absence of international controls, the world would 
become a vast system of fear, espionage, and terrorism. Even a 
nation with peaceful intentions would find itself pushed into be- 
coming a police state. 

It was this reasoning that led to the report of the advisory group 
to the State Department Committee on Atomic Energy—the 
Acheson-Lilienthal Report—which represents the first creative 
thinking on the question of control. It proposed the international 
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monopoly of atomic energy at the source, the creation of an 
Atomic Development Authority (ADA) to own and operate the 
mines and plants involved in the production of the uranium, the 
pooling of scientific information, the inspection of all atomic 
activities, and the allocation of fissionable material (possibly “de- 
natured” so as to be less readily usable for military purposes) to 
national authorities for industrial purposes. 


THE BARUCH AND GROMYKO PLANS 
The Acheson-Lilienthal Report became the core of the United 
States plan proposed by Bernard Baruch to the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission. ‘The Russian proposal, embodied in the Gromyko 
plan, provided for an international agreement to outlaw the bomb, 
and for the destruction of all stock-piles of bombs three months 
after the agreement. It provided also that each nation was to have 
the responsibility of punishing violators within its own borders. 

There can be little question of the superiority of the American 
plan, with its principles of control at the source, inspection, and 
UN enforcement of penalties. The Baruch plan presented, how- 
ever, a difficulty in its step-by-step “staging” of the controls. Only 
when all experimenting with atomic energy had been brought 
under ADA control and an inspection system was in operation, 
would the United States commit itself to stop making bombs and 
turn over its supply of them to the ADA. This would leave the 
Americans as the sole producers of atomic explosives for several 
years while the further experiments of all nations were being 
checked by the ADA. The better plan would be for. all nations 
simultaneously to stop whatever they were doing with atomic 
energy—whether it was in the production or experimental stage 
and turn it over to the ADA. 

Another difficulty was the American proposal—also sharply 
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opposed by the Russians—that on questions of sanctions for vio- 
lations of the atomic agreement the veto power of the Big Five 
be given up. The Russians feared the prospect of being outvoted 
in a decision that might involve a legalized war against the Soviet 
Union. The Americans feared that the veto would make a mock- 
ery of effective sanctions. 

In a long-run view the Americans were right, since the strength 
of the United Nations depends on its not being crippled in its 
enforcement power by the veto of any great power. Yet it was 
argued persuasively against this view that, with or without the 
veto, a clear violation of the international monopoly of atomic 
explosives would inevitably bring international atomic sanctions. 

The crucial task of the world is to reconcile and combine the 
American and Russian approaches to the control of atomic energy. 
The recent proposals for a reduction in armaments, made by both 
the Russian and the American delegations in the UN, and the new 
willingness of the Russians to limit the veto power in disarmament 
controls and to submit to inspection, raise new hopes for an agree- 
ment on atomic and other equally lethal weapons. 


PEACETIME APPLICATIONS 


The problem is made even more complex by the fact that atomic 
energy promises to open indefinite vistas of peaceful industrial 
exploitation. Those who wish the governments and scientists of 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United States had never pushed 
their discovery of atomic fission to completion forget this other 
side of the picture. The discovery, when put to peaceful uses, 
can revolutionize industrial development as completely as the dis- 
covery of steam power. It can raise living standards and lighten 
the burden of labor for men all over the world. 

Every great scientific advance has meant potential evil as well 
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as good in its social application. It is no solution to turn our backs 
on science and to yearn for a return to a more primitive tech- 
nology. The only solution lies in facing the problems and mas- 
tering the wartime and peacetime instruments which are at our 
disposal. 

The problem of mastery is a dual one. We must so control 
atomic energy that we abolish war itself—that the atom bomb 
will not destroy mankind. And we must so develop atomic energy 
for peacetime uses that it will not enslave mankind but release it. 

The technological processes involved in releasing atomic energy 
for both wartime and industrial purposes are similar. Therefore 
the UN must have not only a military monopoly of the atom 
bomb, but also power of international inspection of the industrial 
uses of atomic energy and of research in it. This would be neces- 
sary to make certain that under cover of industrial research on 
atomic energy, no nation is secretly preparing for war. There has 
been considerable debate as to whether such an inspection system 
is feasible, but the scientists believe that, with international con- 
trol at the source, a sufficiently large scientific force could make 
inspection effective. 


INTERNAL AND WORLD ISSUES 

For the rest, each country will have to determine its own methods 
of internal organization and control. So far as the United States is 
concerned, there was for months a struggle in Washington be- 
tween the backers of military control and the backers of civilian 
control. The argument has now been settled, by passage of the 
McMahon Atomic Energy Act, in favor of civilian control. An 
Atomic Energy Commission, headed by David E. Lilienthal, has 
taken over from the military all supervision of atomic power in 
the United States. The problem of internal control is thus shifted 
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to another level: can any nation allow so powerful a force to fall 
into the hands of private and corporate business groups, and risk 
its becoming the industrial weapon of monopolies and cartels? 

These are the knotty problems of social mastery that lie ahead. 
Meanwhile the urgent question is whether the American people 
and the people of the other nations have the collective will to 
achieve mastery of this most lethal weapon ever created; or whether 
the world will drift into war. The destructive force of atomic 
energy is the framework within which the struggle for power and 
the competition of ideas are currently operating. The persistence 
of balance-of-power politics in an atomic power age is the great 
danger of our time. 
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VI. World Society or World Suicide 


BEFORE THE atom bomb fell, men and women of good will had said 
(and meant) that world organization was necessary to prevent a 
future war, so that our millions of dead would not have died in 
vain. After the atom bomb, all men and women capable of thought 
saw that world organization was not a debt owed to the dead but 
the only hope for the living—the only chance of insuring that life 
on our planet might not be wiped out overnight. 

This is the simple and clear vision, and in moments of clarity 
any man can see it. But the moments of clarity have been be- 
clouded by hours and days and months of so-called “political 
realism,” with newspaper headlines highlighting the struggles for 
power and the clash of imperialisms. The whipping up of hysteria 
has been easy for the professional Russia-haters; the emotional 
drive against an American loan to Britain was equally easy for the 
professional Britain baiters,; and the persistent fear of American 
“capitalist imperialism” is an easy bogeyman for the Russians. 

Foreign ministers and international conferences have met and 
debated and disagreed. Often the subjects of their debates and 
disagreements have been irrelevant in an atomic age. Charges and 
counter-charges of political pressure, boundary disputes, efforts 
to carve out spheres of influence, complicated balance-of-power 
alignments—all these jigsaw bits were an integral part of world 
politics in the pre-atomic days. Now suddenly reduced to mean- 
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inglessness, they seem like a shadow-play—behind which a real 
suicide may be taking place. 

THE FALTERING FIRST STEP 

In this framework the peoples of the world have had to work 
toward fashioning a world authority strong enough to insure that 
we will not all die in war—even if not strong enough to determine 
how we will live in peace. The basic idea for such an authority— 


the banding together of nations which retained their sovereignty 
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while they committed themselves to the maintenance of peace and 
the international settlement of disputes—has its roots in the think- 
ing of Woodrow Wilson and his League-of-Nations generation. 
It is only the first step toward a world organization. 

The great and tragic failure of Wilson’s idea was not only its 
betrayal by the refusal of the American Senate under the leader- 
ship of Henry Cabot Lodge to join the League. It was also the 
failure of the conferees at Versailles to keep their world from 
splitting in two. 

The agreements reached at Versailles were agreements confined 
to the capitalist nations of the world. They did not include the 
new and revolutionary socialist power of Russia. Many of the 
settlements were speeded up to prevent the Russian wave from 
spreading; and the very same powers that joined in forming the 
League were the powers that turned from their task of peace- 
making to the task of intervening in the Russian civil war. 

The Russians were absent from the peacemaking and from the 
framing of the League, but the specter of Bolshevism was not. It 
continued to pervade the thinking of the western powers through- 
out the 1920's and even the 1930's, just as the specter of capitalist 
encirclement continued to pervade the thinking of the Soviet 
leaders. The result was not one world but two worlds. And 
because this split existed, the Nazis found it possible to drive their 
wedge between the two halves. 


ROOSEVELT’S CONCERT OF POWERS 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt had a sense of history, and he 

knew what the fatal weakness of Wilson’s generation and Wilson's 

principles had been. He sought therefore to correct it by a concert 

of powers—to be the core of the new international organization. 
This concert of powers was to include Russia as well as Britain 

and America, China as well as France. It was to tie together East 
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and West, socialist and capitalist powers, one-party states with 
democratic states. There was to be room enough in the world 
organization to contain them all. Only aggression was ruled out. 

The crucial aim was to give the world a permanent breathing 
spell from war, to build a world organization flexible enough to 
absorb all these systems and eventually to make its own amalgam 
out of the elements they all offered. 

President Roosevelt’s basic technique was that of the great- 
power meetings—the meetings of the chiefs of state, the military 
heads, and the foreign ministers of the powers in whose hands the 
world’s future lay. The primary purpose of the early meetings was 
to plan the war, but always there was also the implicit problem ot 
planning the peace. The Washington and Casablanca meetings 
were preliminary. The first full-dress meeting was at Teheran and 
this was followed by the meetings at Yalta and ( (although President 
Roosevelt did not live to be present at it) Potsdam. 

As instruments to function between these meetings and to carry 
out their decisions, control councils were set up in which the great 
powers were represented. Of these the most important were the 
European Advisory Commission, the Allied Control Council for 
Germany, a similar one for Austria, and the Allied Council for 
Japan. They dealt with the war and the task of occupation. 

Even more important were the United Nations conferences on 
special questions. At these, not only the great powers but all the 
members of the United Nations met to discuss and find solutions 
for the problems of food, of relief and rehabilitation, of monetary 
stabilization, of oil supplies, of aviation, of a world bank, of world 


tariffs and trade. 


FORGING THE UNITED NATIONS 
These meetings and the agencies established for the specific pur- 
poses of carrying on the war and meeting the immediate postwar 
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problems formed the roots of the UN. Without them, the organ- 
izational meeting at Dumbarton Oaks, giving more definite shape 
to the basic conception with which the early efforts had experi- 
mented, would have been impossible. 

Outlines of the United Nations organization were sketched at 
Dumbarton Oaks in October 1944. At the San Francisco meeting 
in the spring of 1945, they were filled out and adopted. The first 
UN Assembly meeting and the first session of the Security Council 
were held in London in January 1946. And both organs have since 
shifted to New York. 

Sceptics had prophesied that the Dumbarton Oaks conference 
would fail, that the San Francisco conference would fail, that 
London and New York UN meetings would blow up. In each 
case they were proved wrong. Out of the terror of fascist chaos 
and out of the blood and misery of the war, there came the belief 
and energy to shape the beginnings of a new world organization. 


NO WORLD AUTHORITY YET 

The UN as it exists is clearly a transitional organization. It is not 
yet a world authority, but a loose collection of nations, each 
jealous of its sovereignty, each ridden by fear and suspicion. It 
has not created a world law or a world force. It is not a wholly 
democratic organization. The Assembly, its most representative 
body, including delegates from each of the member states, has only 
the power to discuss and debate and not the power to decide. 
The Economic and Social Council, which may in the end prove 
to be one of the most important parts of the UN,-has not-yet had 
its authority clearly defined. 

Most of the power of the UN is vested in the Security Council, 
which deals with military and political decisions. It is made up of 
the five great powers as permanent members, plus six other nations 
chosen for limited terms. Power is further centralized since each 
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of the permanent members can veto (except on matters of pro- 
cedure) any decision of the Security Council as a whole. 

This veto power is the symbol of the very limited democracy 
of the UN. It is also a recognition of reality. It is the carryover of 
the crucial idea that the UN can be no more effective than the 
concert of powers within it. It was adopted primarily at the insist- 
ence of the Soviet Union, which feared, with some justification, 
that the tremendous influence and economic power of America 
and the overwhelming voting alignment it could muster on crucial 
questions might serve to turn the UN into an anti-Russian instru- 


ment. 


THE CANDID APPROACH 

The methods at the disposal of the UN are likely to be a mixture 
of mutual concessions, political horse-trading, and high-power 
politics working gradually toward the development of a new body 
of international principles. It is pretty clearly recognized that each 
of the great powers will look out for its own military security until 
a world security is established—that it will carve out or keep its 
own sphere of influence (under the doctrine of regional groupings 
within a larger world organization). 

It is also pretty clearly understood that each of the great powers 
will reach out for whatever natural resources it can lay its hands 
on—particularly coal for power, oil for fuel, ores for construction, 
and the minerals necessary for producing atomic energy. It is also 
clearly understood that each of the great powers wishes to have 
harbors as outlets for its products, waterways for transporting 
them, a share in the control of crucial straits, and naval and air 
bases. 

The problem to be solved is how each power can be assured of 
these instruments for military security without endangering the 
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military security of other nations. It means creating international 
commissions for the control of waterways and straits and atomic 
energy. It calls for international conferences on access to oil re- 
sources. It involves a satisfactory system of UN trusteeships over 
areas that may serve as naval and air bases. 

These are bound to prove terribly difficult tasks. They deal with 
the very points where great-power interests conflict and where 
constant friction might result in an outbreak of war. But they are 
not impossible tasks. They represent a more candid approach than 
the idealistic Wilsonian doctrine of “self-determination” for all 
areas. 

There is no other method except to recognize that national needs 
for security, resources, waterways, and bases exist, and to set up 
international controls for them. All of these techniques are con- 
cessions to political reality. All of them represent compromises 
with the principle of an over-all world authority. 


COMPROMISE AND DUALISM 


But on certain matters there can be no compromise without 
destroying peace. The UN can tolerate no aggression by a strong 
power against a weak nation. It can tolerate no unilateral action 
on issues where many nations have stakes in the settlement. And 
it cannot tolerate passivity by the UN where world peace is really 
threatened. 

In setting down this description of the dynamics of the UN, we 
have aimed at complete candor and realism. Any student of inter- 
national organization knows that there are enormous discrepancies 
between the way international spokesmen talk and the way mili- 
tary and political leaders operate. One of the reasons for wide- 
spread cynicism about a possible world authority is this gap 
between what statesmen profess and what they do, between their 
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sonorous sentences about brotherhood and their shortsighted and 


provincial acts. 

It is still true that the world is operating on two levels. There is 
a dualism in the policy of every country, and particularly that of 
the great powers. Each of them hopes for the success of the UN, 
because only thus can world peace be guaranteed. But at the same 
time each of them is unwilling to give up any military strength, 
any economic advantage, any political or ideological alliance. 

In an ideal world, this would not be so. But in a real world this 
dualism must be recognized. And it is part of mature political 
action to expand the area of international authority, and cut down 
the area of national policy. The second must shrink to the subordi- 
nate position and the first must grow to primacy if war is to be 


abolished. 


THE NEW ISOLATIONISM 

We have talked thus far in organizational and political terms. They 
form the framework of a world authority. Just as important are 
the economic decisions which fill in the framework, and the moral 
conviction which furnishes the cement and holds the whole struc- 
ture together. 

Much has been said of the isolationist tradition in American 
thinking. The old isolationism died at Pearl Harbor, and we shall 
never return to it. It was the kind of isolationism which insisted 
that the United States could build a wall around itself that would 
shield it against events and ideas in the world outside. But though 
the old isolationism is dead, new forms of isolationism have come 
to take its place—new forms more subtle and more dangerous than 
the old. 

There are three foundation stones for this new isolationism. One 
is economic: the effort to paralyze the economic aid which Amer- 
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ica can give toward establishing monetary stability, freeing trade, 
and in helping other nations to get back on their feet. The second 
is a military isolationism which puts its main reliance for peace 
on vast American armaments and on a network of American 
espionage. The third is the effort to use American possession of 
the atom bomb as the big stick in diplomacy—to use it not to cut 
America off from the world, but to make sure that the United 
States gets its way in the world’s quarrels by unilateral action. 
American thinking must become clear and mature on all these 
scores before the United States can exercise genuine leadership 
within the UN. 


FASCISA?S HERITAGE 


Among the European peoples the problem is not isolationism, old 
or new. It is rather that the decades of fascist power have left a 
heritage with which we must reckon. 

One of the Nazi methods was the systematic extermination of 
peoples—a kind of “biological war” which has left a population 
unbalance in Europe. The Nazis quite deliberately killed and 
starved the best and more vigorous political elements in the sur- 
rounding countries, while they kept their own people well-fed and 
did all they could to increase their population. We shall never 
know how many of Europe’s future leaders were killed in the 
concentration camps, or died out among the children whose bodies 
were starved and whose minds were twisted. 

Among those who remained, millions have been reduced to the 
elemental problems of survival—hungry, with no possessions but 
the rags on their backs, without shelter and with scant prospect of 
finding any. Bands of “displaced persons” have been wandering 
over the face of Europe—some of them seeking tirelessly to return 
to their old homes. Many are bombed out or simply forgotten, 
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without homes to return to. The fields cannot be tilled without 


machinery; the machinery cannot be built without machine tools; 
the food that is grown cannot be brought to the cities without 
transportation. 

But beyond this material destruction, the people of Europe 
reaped a harvest of hatred. It was a systematic Nazi technique to 
set groups against each other, and part of their work still survives 
them. Unfortunately in Europe, as in other areas where fascism 
has operated, bitter memories of oppression do not in themselves 
constitute a program. 

The gap between the end of fascism and the possible establish- 
ment of a new world is, for millions of people, the dangerous gap. 
For it has left those millions starving, sick, and homeless, with a 
vague hope for the future, but without a conviction as to how 
that hope can be fulfilled. The lifting of even a hated authority 
has penalties until new allegiances can be knit. Even for those 
nations and political groups who had organized resistance move- 
ments and had fought the Nazis constantly and bitterly, the col- 
lapse of the enemy meant the end of a resistance discipline which 
had held them together. What Europe needed, what the world 
needed, was a democratic discipline. 


ISSUES OF TODAY 


New faiths are not built overnight. No one expects that democracy 
will come to complete fulfillment immediately, or that w orld 
peace will be insured during the next few months. But what men 
do look for is some symbolic evidence that what we believe in can 
eventually triumph. 

There are many issues which serve as symbols for our progress 
or defeat. One of them is American and UN policy toward repub- 
lican Spain which has been for a decade the battleground between 
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fascism and anti-fascism. The massive difficulties which the UN 
has experienced in agreeing on even a minimum program for 
ousting Franco’s fascist government and allowing the republican 
regime to resume its usurped place seems to many a symbol that 
democracy is not yet triumphant. 

An equally sharp moral symbol is the fate of the Jews. Before 
the war there were perhaps six and a half million Jews in Europe, 
not counting those in Britain and in Russia. Today there are slightly 
more than one million and a quarter left. Over five million were 
systematically killed. Yet the survivors of concentration camp and 
gas chamber find themselves excluded from their former homes, 
surrounded by Nazi-indoctrinated hatred, with no place to lay 
their heads. They are forbidden by British policy to enter Pales- 
tine, the only community in the world where they would find a 
sense of home. They are kept out of other countries as well. 

At the end of a war in which they had served as scapegoat and 
symbol, the pitiful remnants of the European Jews find themselves 
no longer officially persecuted, but trapped in what seems a per- 
manent limbo, cut off from any possibility of a normal life. 
Beyond the Jewish tragedy itself, this is a disconcerting sign of the 
fragmentation of the western conscience which augurs ill for the 
world’s future. 


CHOICES FOR THE FUTURE 


It is too early to tell whether the creation of new values all over 
the world can proceed fast enough to catch up with the insane 
drift to war. In the end only a world government can give men 
any confident assurance of peace. Yet a world government must 
be seen as product, rather than as cause. It cannot be created 
unless we have first managed to create among men of all nations a 
sense of being part of one another—a sense of being a society. 
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WHICH PATH? 


EMERGENCE OF A SINGLE DOMINATING GRADUAL SURRENDER OF SOVEREIGNTY 
POWER AFTER A SUICIDAL WAR OR.. TO WORLD AUTHORITY FOR SECURITY 
AND PEACE, 







































































The United States has three choices ahead. It can use its imme- 
diate strength to make a bid for world empire. It can drift along 
toward an armed conflict and world chaos. Or it can move with 
other nations, through the UN and through a policy of democratic 
helpfulness and understanding, to a world society and world 
government. Empire, chaos, or law—those will be our choices. 
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MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE BIG FIVE 
by George Fielding Eliot 


IN ANY ATTEMPT to compare the military strength of the five great 
powers, certain basic considerations must be kept in mind. 

Foremost of these is the vastly increased importance of weapons 
in relation to manpower. “God,” said Napoleon, “is on the side of 
the big battalions.” In his time the general who could bring to the 
decisive spot the greatest number of men, reasonably trained in the 
use of simple weapons and reasonably well officered and dis- 
ciplined, was the victor. 

Today the key to victory is still superiority at the decisive point 
—but no longer does that necessarily imply more individual fight- 
ing men. Rather, it means preponderance of destructive power, 
which no longer depends on hand-carried weapons and therefore 
on numbers of hands. Nor does it mean, on the contrary, that man- 
power no longer counts; that a future war would be the “push 
button” affair we hear so much about. It signifies that manpower 
is and must be differently applied and measured as a constituent of 
fighting strength. 

Leadership in scientific research and in the technical skills 
required in putting the results of research to productive accom- 
plishment; superiority in industrial plant needed for production on 
a large scale; excellence in the special types of training necessary 
to apply these results in the field of military effort—these are the 
superiorities that have taken the place of Napoleon’s big battalions. 
These are the superiorities that count today when statesmen ask 
themselves “With what measure of military power are the policies 
of this nation or that supported?” 
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In these military requisites the United States is, as of today, pre- 
eminent. In the late war the Allies produced a series of victories 
unequaled in military history since the campaigns of Alexander the 
Great, and for precisely the same reason—overwhelming supe- 
riority in weapons, handled by men who knew how to use them. 
Almost all the famous battles of the past have been fought between 
opponents whose armaments were relatively even. We put the 
ingenuity and productive capacity of America to work to produce 
better weapons than our enemies had, and more of them. 

We still have that ingenuity and that productive capacity. They 
are unmatched, as an operating team, anywhere in the world. It is 
for this reason that the United States is not only the strongest 
military power in the world today, but the strongest proportion- 
ately to other nations that the world has seen since the citizen 
legions of the Roman Republic finally crushed the Carthaginian 
empire. And for this same reason statistical comparisons of our 
power with the power of other nations are difficult to compile 
and likely to be misleading to the casual reader unless accompanied 
by long and tedious explanatory notes. 

The armaments of the United States, and also of the nations of 
the British Commonwealth, are built around the highly complicated 
special weapons of modern military technique. The armaments of 
France will be of like nature when France has recovered indus- 
trially to the point where it can possess them in ponderable quan- 
tity. The armaments of the Soviet Union are still very largely 
based on masses of men equipped with mediocre weapons. The 
appropriation of five billion rubles for scientific research and 
development in the current Soviet budget indicates the trend of 
Russian effort; but the vast gaps in Russian industrial development 
and in the technical education and experience of the Russian masses 
must keep the U.S.S.R. in a position of military inferiority, as far 
as the special weapons are concerned, for some time to come— 
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though not, of course, indefinitely. The armaments of China are 
almost entirely based on manpower; China, devoid of large-scale 
industries, must depend on outside sources for such special 
weapons as it may acquire. 

Geography is also a potent factor in determining the nature of 
national armaments. The United States has no dangerous neighbors 
by land; but it possesses two long maritime frontiers, occupies a 
special position in the Pacific Ocean, and is responsible to a con- 
siderable extent for the security of Latin America. Inevitably, the 
United States has become a great sea power and a great long-range 
air power. Traditionally we have not maintained large armies in 
time of peace. 

Heretofore we have reckoned that distance would give us time 
to prepare against any trans-oceanic danger. Now that the time- 
distance factors of warfare have been so reduced as to be almost 
negligible we must reckon on preventive measures applied in time 
at the source of war-infection. Highly mobile forces possessing the 
most powerful of modern weapons are the obvious answer, and 
such forces we are creating in our postwar military establishments. 

For obviously similar geographic reasons, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations must depend on similar weapons; and because 
of identity of political outlook and strategic interest, the American 
and British forces must be considered as a unit in assaying the 
military balance of the postwar world. Indeed, the machinery for 
operating these forces as a unit continues to exist—the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff—and this machinery is to be reinforced by a stand- 
ardization of weapons throughout the armed forces of the English- 
speaking nations. 

The United States has by far the strongest navy in the world; 
the British navy is second; all other navies are negligible quantities. 
Likewise, the United States has the strongest strategic (long- 
range) air force in the world; Britain’s Royal Air Force is second; 
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there are no others, though the Russians are at work on prototypes 
and will try to create such a force within the limitations imposed 
upon them by their industrial and technical conditions. 

In the development of guided missiles, the United States is like- 
wise in the lead, with the British coming well along. The same 
applies to long-range rockets, though here the Russians have done 
something as far as experiment is concerned, with the aid of Ger- 


man scientists. In bacteriological warfare and in chemical warfare 
little is known of the progress of experiment, but there is no reason 
to suppose that the Russians are much farther along proportion- 
ately in these than in other types of scientific military develop- 
ment. The United States has—for the moment—a monopoly of 
atomic weapons. 

As far as manpower under arms is concerned, the armed forces 
of the United States will include, as of June 30, 1947, a Regular 
Army of 1,070,000 men, of which 400,000 will belong to the Army 
Air Forces, a Navy of 432,000 men, and a Marine Corps of 
100,000. The National Guard will have an establishment (which 
must be reached by voluntary enlistment) of 632,000, of which 
57,000 will be in air units. The strength of the organized Naval 
Reserve, including the Marine Corps Reserve, will be about 
180,000 for the present. 

The forces of the United Kingdom will include 600,000 in the 
army, 350,000 in the R.A.F., and 175,000 in the navy. The pro- 
posed strength of the Territorial Army, corresponding to our 
National Guard, is reputed as 750,000, though this figure seems 
high in proportion to the population of the British Isles. Figures 
are not presently available on the proposed naval and air force 
reserves. To these figures must of course be added the permanent 
and reserve forces of the Dominions. 

It is possible that by the time this Headline pamphlet is pub- 
lished we shall have, through the United Nations, some official 
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figures on the size of the Soviet military establishments. As it goes 
to press, the best that can be done is an educated guess. The over- 
all Soviet strength under arms is probably somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 4,500,000 men in effective units, plus perhaps 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 men under training in various types of mili- 
tary instruction. Of the figure of 4,500,000, something over 
500,000 are in the air forces, and rather less than that figure in the 
navy. But we should remember that the Soviet air force is com- 
posed almost wholly of short-range tactical combat units and of 
reconnaissance and transport units. It does not have a long-range 
heavy bombing force. We should likewise bear in mind that the 
Soviet navy has no modern ships save its allotment of ex-German 
submarines, and its personnel is largely composed of men under 
training on obsolete vessels or of units for land or coast defense 
duties not dissimilar in purpose to our Marine Corps. ‘The reserve 
forces of the Soviet Union should not be estimated as less than 
10,000,000, of which by far the largest proportion belongs to the 
army. 

The total strength of the French armed forces, at home and in 
the colonies, is in the neighborhood of 450,000. There is very little 
in the way of organized and armed reserves as yet. The French 
navy is repairing some of its war-damaged ships and is borrowing 
aircraft carriers and other vessels from the British for training pur- 
poses. The French air force is still using American and British 
planes, the French aviation industry being as yet quite unable to 
take care of military needs. In 1946, the first class of conscripts to 
be called to the colors since 1940 was summoned, beginning the 
reconstruction of the French military system of universal service. 

There are said to be some 3,000,000 men under arms in China, 
including government and provincial forces and the forces of the 
Chinese Communist organization. It would seem to be a fair guess 
that the Chinese government has about 600,000 well-armed and 
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well-organized troops at its disposal. The rest vary from reason- 
ably good troops to mere armed rabble. The proposals of General 
Marshall to form a unified national army of 1,000,000 men have 
so far got nowhere; yet it is clear that a reduction in military 
expenditure—now 84 per cent of the Chinese budget—is essential 
to Chinese recovery. But even more essential is the cessation of 
civil war, which would make military retrenchment possible. 
Under present conditions, China is virtually a military cipher in 
the world balance of power. 

To sum up: 

The United States and Great Britain have almost all the naval 
power and long-range air power in the world, plus a world-wide 
system of bases giving virtually unlimited reach and mobility to 
these forces. They are armed with the latest types of weapons, 
and development of new weapons and new techniques is con- 
stantly going forward. The United States has the only existing 
atomic bombs. The regular land forces of the United States and 
Great Britain are of moderate size. 

The Russians have the only considerable land army on the 
Eurasian continent. In manpower, it is vastly superior to the land 
forces of the United States and Great Britain; in organization and 
equipment, vastly superior to China. But the Russians have neither 
a modern navy nor a long-range air force, and they are far behind 
in the development of high-powered modern weapons of all kinds. 

France and China are militarily negligible for the time being; 
France until her industrial plant is rebuilt, China until she achieves 
internal peace. 

It should be added that there is no such thing any more as a 
small armed nation. Small powers are of military importance only 
as their territory may be used to enable the forces of a great power 
to operate more effectively. In one or two instances small powers 
have certain industrial or technical resources of military value 
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(Sweden, Switzerland) but they cannot protect these against 
attack by a major power. 

The use of bases in the territory of other countries is of course 
of vastly greater importance to the sea and air powers, which 
depend on mobility and speed for effective action, than it is to a 
land power such as the Soviet Union. The interest of the United 
States and Britain in such places as Iceland, the Azores, the Philip- 
pines, Palestine, and Libya, the whole course of American military 
relations with Latin American states during and after the late war, 
the discussion now going on regarding island bases in the Pacific 
Ocean are all examples of the very close connection between out- 
lying bases and effective mobility for sea and air forces. The factor 
of dispersion is also of importance to the security of any military 
system against surprise attack, especially with atomic weapons. 

It would be unrealistic in the extreme to conclude this military 
summary without observing that no major war seems probable 
within the near future. It is to the last degree unlikely that any 
issue will be permitted, for the present at any rate, to reach the 
point of an appeal to arms, or of such utter collapse of the process 
of negotiation as to render an appeal to arms thinkable. 

But there is one other use of force which should not be for- 
gotten—the police power to prevent “incidents.” Internationally, 
this resolves itself, for the present, not so much in enforcing the 
decrees of the Security Council on recalcitrant trouble-makers, as 
in a constant readiness to make unprofitable any local attempt to 
present the world with “accomplished facts,” any substitution of 
force for negotiation in the seeking of particular national ends. 
Still fresh in our minds is the experience of the years after the last 
war, of Fiume and Vilna, of the Russo-Polish and Greco-Turkish 
wars, of the Allied expeditions into Russia, of Shantung and the 
Twenty-one Demands, of the planting of the seeds of World War 
II while the smoke of World War I had not yet blown away. 
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If and when the Security Council becomes the true guardian of 


international order which it is designed to be, it will have forces 
at its disposal for police purposes. Until that time comes—and 
realistic appraisal of the facts must tell us that it has not come yet 

-international police duties are being discharged very largely by 
the United States Navy. 

Some progress has been made in the discussions of the United 
Nations General Assembly on the subject of disarmament. As 
these words are written, there seems some hope that really effec- 
tive international control of atomic weapons and other “weapons 
of mass destruction” —that is, weapons for killing masses of civil- 
ians—may be achieved. But it should be clear that control of 
special weapons cannot be dissociated from a general reduction 
of armaments. Nor is it likely to be dissociated. The people of the 
United States will not divest themselves of too much of their strik- 
ing power until they can see for themselves that they may have 
confidence i in an international system of security. 

In the end, as the writer said in The Strength We Need: “True 
disarmament is not accomplished by clever formulae. It is accom- 
plished in the hearts of men, when they become convinced by 
experience and by knowledge of their neighbors that their arma- 
ments are no longer required. It is accomplished in the minds of 
men, when they have tested the machinery of the laws they have 
made and found that machinery sufficient to assure the safety of 
their lives, homes and property. It is when these things have come 
to pass that men and nations will gladly give up the strain of 
vigilance and the expense of keepings arms.” ‘ 
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